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15 IN THE SERIES, FEATURING PROMINENT 


ESSO AIRPORT OPERATORS 


"...dependable quality” 


Mr. Ellis is President of South Central Airport 
... he owns and manages Fayetteville Flying 
Service at Fayetteville, Arkansas... and for 
the past six years has been conductor of flight 
training programs. During the war he trained 
over three thousand pilots under C.P.T., W.T.S. 
and Army Air Corps Indoctrination programs. 

Obviously, Mr. Ellis knows airplanes and the 
airplane business . . . and he selected Esso Avi- 
ation Products in preference to all others be- 
cause of “dependable quality . . . fine perform- 
ance... the friendly, cooperative spirit of the 





Esso Organization.’— a few of the reasons 
why many who know aviation inside and out 
... pick Esso Aviation Products! 
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SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED 
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KENDS 
A FEW Hours out of New York, Gus and 


Long Island Torrance Watkins fish in a Vermont lake. 
Spots such as this are within easy reach 
on floats. 


- 


MAKE REAL V 
oF ouR WEE 


ance Watkins of Syosset, 


Say Gus and Torr 


Gus and Torrance Watkins like hunting and ite vacation spots and save travel 
fishing in the woods and lakes of Maine and _ hours for play. 
Vermont. With a floatplane, these spots are only No matter where you live, there 
a few hours away from their Long Island home. is probably a float base nearby. 
By flying, they pack a week’s vacation into a_ Try a flight, to find a whole new 





A snack alongside a ready- 
made airport for floats. On 
the entire trip the Watkinses 
were never more than a few 
miles from a water landing 


area 


— 
visiTinG a friend's lodge, Gus 
and Torrance borrow a dog 
and have good luck shooting. 
Quick flight home solved 
storage problems on birds. 
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weekend. They find fuel costs low, 
travel time short, and fun in every 
mile of flight. 

You can follow their pattern of 
sport. With floats, every lake is an 
airport, every shoreline an invita- 
tion to stop for a visit. Land right 
at camp site or lodge in your favor- 


L le] 


./ 


worid of sport. If you already own 
a plane, the quick and simple con- 
version to floats will give you more 
fun in flying, more places to go. 


EDO’S BOOKLETS wil! tel! you more about 
floatplanes and this thrilling type of flying 
Write today for your free copies. 





THERE'S GOOD HUNTING and fishing in spots 
like this, which you can easily reach on floats. 


- 
"fan pun om °° 


EDO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
300 Second Avenue, College Point, L. |., New York 
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the Hartzell Hydro-Selective 
AS the IDEAL controllable-pitch prop 
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The ideal controllable-pitch propeller for business 
and pleasure planes will have a simple, dependable 
actuating mechanism; it will respond instantly and 
accurately, within a few RPM, to ordinary push but- 
ton control. Its blades will be impervious to salt- 
water damage; they will be totally unaffected by 
THOSE TWO sun or rain; they will be of solid material, not 
Bgl merely covered, so that scratches, abrasion and 

other surface damage will not cause deterioration; 
—_ they will be much lighter than aluminum, and will 
withstand proportionately as much centrifugal load- 
ing; their section will be approximately as thin as 
that of a metal prop; blade retention will be safe 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. 


Those are certainly the specifications of the ideal 





controllable-pitch propeller. And they're the speci- 





fications of the Hartzell Hydro-Selective Propeller! 
It's a propeller which gives you not only the great 
advantage of pitch control as you fly, but also sim- 
ple mechanism and long-lived dependability . . . at 
a cost well within reasonable limits. 
Standard Equipment on the REPUBLIC SEABEE 


and the NORTH AMERICAN NAVION 
ALSO AVAILABLE FOR REPLACEMENTS BEFORE TOO LONG 








HARTZELL PROPELLER CO. 


DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF AIRPLANE PROPELLERS AND ENGINE TEST CLUBS 


440 HEITZMAN AVE., PIQUA, OHIO, U. S.A. 
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Al Knouff (left) 


ACK in 1926, a barn-storm- 
B ing Jenny introduced A. H. 
Knouff (left) to the wonders of flight. 
A few months later, the first Air Com- 
merce Act sent the aged Jennys off 
to museums But the damage was 
done; flying had a convert 
Since then, Al Knouff has spent 
more than 3,000 hours teaching others | 
to fly. He finished the war as a two- 
and-a-half striper in charge of the 
Navy’s ferry detachment at Tucson, 
Ariz., and is now an instructor and 
flight examiner at Tucson’s Wagon- 
wheels Guest Ranch and airport. In 
spare time, he continues his popula 
series for this magazine. Take-off is 
the Pay-off, on page 20, is his latest. 


HERE’S nothing very spec- 

T tacular about the author of 
Pointer Pilots (below) if you take 
Jack Andresen’s word for it. “I started 
flying in 1938 like a typical student on 
40-hp. Aeroncas,” Jack explains. “Be- 
fore the war I got into the Kollsman 
Instrument Division by impersonating 
a design and research engineer.” An- 





dresen’s work gives him a chance to 


log a lot of hours doing flight research | 


Jack Andresen 
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By Major Al Williams, Auas, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





it gives us the creeps! 


The super-super-super B-36, we mean 


You've probably heard how this mon- 


ster is so big that engines are sprinkled 


out over her wings like confetti . how 


her wheels are a couple of feet higher than 


} 


you are . how she’s big enough to fly 


; 


anywhere in the world without refueling, 


etc 
Large airplane, see 


And guess what bothers the test crew? 


i/titude, that’s what! 


Not in theair, mind you n the g? und 


Because, when they gun this gal down 
the runway, her unusual, nose-high take- 


oft attitude puts the cockpit 50 feet in 


the air before the wheels leave the ground! 





WE CLEANED THIS UP! 


We got back to our desk for the first time 
in days, this A.M 


It was a mess! 


We cleaned it up enough to work on, 
but not clean enough to work at full effi 
ciency. Our secretary showed, and real/) 
cleaned up! We started to get fwice as 


much work done 


Which reminded us that regular re- 
fining methods clean up a crude oil 
enough to lubricate, but do not clean 
enough carbon-and-sludge formers trom 
it to lubricate at full efictency! There's still 
enough of the non-lubricating trouble 
stuff left in the poorer grades of oil to 
give your engine a dirty deal, literally and 
figuratively! 


But in case you've forgotten (since last 
month) Gulf uses an extra step . an 
additional refining stage in the manu- 
facture of Gulfpride Oil 

This extra step pertorms the same func- 
tion on already refined oil that our secre- 
tary performed on our already ‘cleaned 
desk—it gets more of the “mess,”’ the 
non-lubricating impurities Out of Gulf- 
pride Oil! 

And you get full lubrication efficiency 
when you feed Gulfpride to that lucky 
engine of yours! 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS 


‘*In 3 hours of normal cruising, a B-24 
passes air through its carburetors, 
weighing more than the airplane!" 

That’s from Lt. John Newberry of 
Riverton, Wyoming 

**150 air traffic controllers in Brazilian 
traffic control centers are able to han- 
dle the airways in the English language 
for the benefit of English-speaking 
pilots!’ 

What's more 

‘Major Al Williams, being a pilot 
(honest, fellas! Ed.) should not be ad- 


his 20th Anniversary! 


dressed as ‘Senhor,’ but as ‘Major Avia- 
dor’ or ‘Maj. Av.’!"’ 

That pair's from Robert C. Ewing, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, our second Brazilian Perch 


Pilot (br), and a double one at that! 

See the idea is that you stumble 
across a Little Known Fact About Well 
Known Planes. Then you send it to us at 
the address on the top of the page. And, 
if it's good enough to print here (and if 
it's accompanied with proof!), why, we send 
you a commission as a Perch Pilot (bot- 
tom rung) 





And if you repeat, why, we send you 
another commission, until pretty soon 
you've got 5 of them—at which time you 
are promoted to Senior Perch Pilot 


If you're super-super wonderful, some 
day you may get 20—count ‘em, 20— 
‘Facts”’ in, at which time you'll be made 
a Command Perch Pilot! 

We may even turn the Perch over to 
you 

Or Flutter, the Oily Boid 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 


Refining Company...makers of 





> An old friend of ours has a brand-new name and insignia — and besides, it’s 


P So congratulations PCA on your new name, “Capital Airlines” . . . on being 


20 years old, and on using Gulf Aviation Products for nearly 15 of those years! 
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Sign of a smnoorh engine 


When your engine needs attention, you'll find expert help wherever 
this famous sign is displayed. See your Authorized PAC Dealer or PAC major 
base for guaranteed parts, service, or a PAC-rebuilt engine, 

and be sure of a smooth engine. 

Your PAC Dealer is a part of the oldest and largest aviation maintenance 

and supply organization in the nation. No matter where he is located, 

on small or large airport, he is close to supplies and service from 

one of the major bases of the company, which reach across the 
United States and from Alaska to Mexico City. 

The PAC Dealer organization is growing rapidly, as more and 
more airport-service operators learn how PAC helps them give 
better service to their customers. On trips, or at your own 


airport, watch for the PAC sign . .. it’s a good sign for flyers 
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y kinds of maintenance 
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perfor erhaule 
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Executive Offices: 6265 San Fernando Road, Glendale 1, California 
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WHY NOT EXPERIMENTAL SEA-AIR 
CERTIFICATES? 


ERHAPS in no other phase 
P:: Federal regulation of aero 
nautics is the pot boiling so violently 
1s in the matter of Civil Aeronautics 
Board policy toward the certification 
of surface carriers 
Pressure from air-conscious steam 
ship companies has been so effective the 
subject has popped out on the floors of 
Congress. It’s reasonably certain that 
the matter will be resolved in the not 
too-distant future, either by a com 
plete overhaul of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 or by a voluntary change 
hin the CAB, which 


has consistently refused to certificate 


of basic policy wit 


surface Carriers 

Logic dictates that certification of 
qualified steamship hinges 
only upon a question ot timing, that 


ilibis to delay with an impractical and 


operators 


outmoded policy cannot remain effec 
tive indefinitely. However, that timing 
should be influenced by sound con- 
sideration of the old-line air transport 
operators’ position in commerce, both 
domestic and international. Just as the 
interests of qualified boat operators can 
be damaged by unfair discrimination, 
so the welfare of the nation’s pioneer- 
ing airlines can be endangered by a 
half-baked shuffle of the status quo. 

What we need right now is an open 
minded approach to the solution which 
should three 


preserve ind promote 


basic interests — the nation’s, the avia- 
tion industry’s and the steamship 
operators’. 

Today, in the so-called “feeder line” 
policy, the CAB is granting temporary 
certificates to new operators. The same 
principle can be applied to the steam 
ship lines on certain foreign routes, 
with frank and forthright admission 
that the certificates are experimental 
with no guarantee of renewal upon ex 
piration. Such a compromise will at 
least give these earnest people a run 
for their money, strengthen our foreign 
determine the 


trade, answers to some 


6 


now unknown questions and during 
these critical transitional days on the 
international scene, provide us with a 
portion of the “going concern” ai 
transport reserve we need. 

It’s more or less certain that steam 
ship companies such as Waterman and 
Matson, which have actually estab 
lished successful non-scheduled, non 
certificated operations, will eventually 
be certificated. We believe the best 
long-range interests of air transporta 


tion will be served by permitting quali 


hed lines to operate experimentally- 
certificated air 
established sea lanes in foreign trade. 
While the CAB caused the American 
Export Steamship Lines to sell out their 
trans-Atlantic operation, the fact re 
mains that the same CAB has certifi 
cated foreign airlines which are owned 
or controlled by steamship interests. 
The present critical international 
situation demands a strong merchant 


services along thei 


marine of the air. That strength is 
surely not in evidence today. It will 
be years before our presently certifi 
cated airlines operating overseas can 
develop the foreign representation in 
every port and every nation which 
characterizes steamship operations. If 
for no other reason than for additional 
national security, we believe a few 
qualified steamship lines should be ex 
perimentally certificated at the earliest 


possible moment. 


BACK ON THE BEAM--WITH ETHICS 


ITH the advent of longer 
\X days and better weather, the 
personal plane business is picking up. 
People who own airplanes are begin- 
ning to fly more hours and many indi- 
viduals and companies are ordering or 
contemplating the purchase of flying 
equipment. There’s no doubt that we’ve 
hit bottom and are beginning to emerge 
from the winter doldrums, even though 
one has to look around with micro 
scopic vision to find any measure of 
market stability. 

As we emerge from the wringing 
out period which started last fall when 
the bottom dropped out of the plane 
market, let’s not forget the painful 
errors and the many cases of poor judg- 
ment so evident in the first full year of 
postwar civilian flying since 1941. If 
we can not profit by the mistakes of 
the past we are doomed to remain a 
pitifully weak industry and the laugh 
ing stock of bankers, business investors 
ind, worst of all, the general public. 

What are these blatant 
errors that proved so ruinous during 
the past six months? Perhaps the most 
costly mistake was the universal fail 
ure to evaluate the market through 


some oft 


study, research and accepted methods 


of market anaylsis. Next on the list 





was the flagrant disregard for an honest 
and businesslike code of ethics between 
the manufacturer and dealer and be 
tween the dealer and the customer. 
This failure has left a terrific wake of 
bankruptcy, broken promises, costly 
law suits and disgusted consumers from 
which it will take months and months 
to recover. In a case or two, dealer and 
customer deposits, which should have 
been placed in escrow, were fraudulent- 
ly spent with hundreds of people fleeced 
out of their funds. Investors have been 
taken for a ride, which has also given 
our industry a black eye that can not 
be minimized. Throat-cutting of ‘a 
competitor’s product or service has 
been the rule rather than the exception, 
while price cutting hit such epidemic 
proportions that any chance to build 
4 strong postwar airplane dealer struc 
ture was wiped out. 

Too many of us forgot that we're 
all in the game together, much as a 
team. The aviation trade press is as 
guilty of high crimes as the manufac 
turers, the dealers, distributors, air- 
ports and operators. In the big rush of 
the temporary boom, crooks were pub- 
licized and advertising was accepted 
from firms whose camouflaged opera 
tions were not investigated thoroughly 
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enough. Manufacturers and dealers 
were more interested in Sunday sup- 
plement publicity than in honest in- 
formation and enlightened long-range 
public relations programs. 

We did more business and made less 
money than during any other period 
of our history. We sold more personal 
aircraft and gave less service and value 
until an unwarranted number of people 
sold their planes and quit flying. We 
forgot the old adage that you can’t 
fool all of the people all of the time. 

Well, the gold rush is over. The 
hangover has been rough. And if con- 
fession is good for the soul, then surely 
it should be good for business’ sake. 
With the advent of another spring sea- 
son, we had better get together and 
confess our past errors and make an 
honest, sincere effort to clean up our 
respective houses and our ways of do- 
ing business. Above all, let’s not forget 
our blindness and our mistakes and not 
repeat them so that we can rapidly put 
the flying game back on the beam of 
an honest and businesslike code of 


ethics. 


AIRMANSHIP 


ONVERSATION about “au- 
C tomatic” airplanes always 
tends to picture the pilot as a gad- 
geteer or button tender. But such 
promises take on a hollow meaning 
whenever something realistic develops 
such as interrupted routine flight of 
the big XB-36 late in March at Fort 
W orth. 

Test Pilots Beryl Erickson and Gus 
Green had twelve technicians and Air 
Forces observers aboard for the world’s 
largest bomber’s sixteenth flight. Came 
a landing gear check and the right main 
wheel failed to lock in the down posi- 
tion. A fitting had broken. 

It was more serious than it appears, 
for Consolidated Vultee radioed Erick- 
son authority to abandon the six-engine 
giant if necessary. But he and Green, 
far from being gadgeteers and button 
pushers, decided they would fly it in. 
While the XB-36 flew for six hours 
exhausting the remaining fuel, one 
technician after another bailed out un- 
til all twelve had gone. Nine were 
injured on landing in strong winds. 

Eventually Erickson and Green let 
down onto the runway, holding the 36 
on its left gear and nose wheel until 
the last moment, when the right gear 
absorbed the remaining shock without 
incident and the airplane rolled to a 
stop—sate, all together in One piece 
and ready for stronger fittings. 

Those who would make button push- 
ers out of airmen have a long, long way 
to go to find a substitute for pilot abili- 


ty. It took more than gadgets to land 
the XB-36. ~*~ & * 
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the travel time 


ERE’S a salesman who has doubled his effective selling time. He 
covers 350 to 500 miles a day—sells 4 or 5 customers in as many 
different cities—and still gets home at night! 


He does it winter and summer—in safety and comfort. He flies a Cessna 
140. You can increase your selling efficiency with a Cessna 140. This 
roomy, 2-place plane has a range of 450 miles on 25 gallons of fuel . . . 
a service ceiling of 15,500 feet . . . a top speed of over 120 mph. Yet it 
delivers for only $3,245.00 (f. o. b. Wichita). 


These CESSNA distributors will be glad 
to quote actual cases and to give you practical demonstrations: 


DIXIE AIR ASSOCIATES 


West Hangar 
Municipal Airport 
Memphis, Tennessee 


MUSTANG AVIATION, INC. 


Mustang Field Love Field 
Northwest Highway & Abrams Road Hangar 10, Box 7172 
Dallas, Texas Dallas, Texas 
PREWITT AIRCRAFT SALES CO., INC. 
New Orleans Ai 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
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ERNIE ROSS coul 
\ . 3 neighbors 1n 


Wichita Fa that he had told them 


so. Bu e strange thing is that Vernie 
had never really thoug his dream of 
having the National Soaring Meet in 
his home town would come _ true 
Many times h iad pleaded for local 
prizes and sponsorship for a regional 


soaring meet. It materialized in 1939. 
Now, eight years later, the echo of his 
earlier pleas has been heard in New 
York. This time the Soaring Society 


to Texas’ 


of America has awakened 
tremendous advantages for soaring, 
long championed y Vernie Ross 
Wichita Falls ha wen chosen as the 
te for the Society’s 14th annual soar 
ng nes | ] 1.0) 
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Vernie Ross in his all-metal Ranger II 
with laminar-flow wing. 
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Luscombe Bids for Trainer Market 
Luscombe Aircraft’s March 24 price cut of $500 on its 65-hp. standard model 
lowered the price into the 65-hp. Piper and Aeronca trainer bracket, marking the 
first time an all-metal, higher-performing craft has been offered at a price com- 
petitive with the familiar fabric-covered trainers. The new Luscombe list price 
is $2,495. 
Pilot Registration Revised Downward 
\ recent re-check of airman certificates by CAA reveals there are considerably 
fewer than the estimate of 400,000 licensed airmen publicized late last year. Not 
only is a lot of deadwood in evidence but the renewal rate of extended wartime 
certificates is disappointingly slow. CAA tabulation personnel now believe the 
figure on June 30 will be closer to 300,000 than 400,000. 


CAA Lowers Minimums for ILS Approaches 


Four hundred-foot ceilings and one-mile visibility minimums at airports 
equipped with instrument landing systems have been lowered to 300 feet and 
three-quarters of a mile for straight-in approaches by scheduled airlines, and 
will be dropped to 200 feet and one-half mile after an airline has had six months 
of satisfactory experience. CAA has not altered minimums for ordinary instru 
ment approaches where circling is necessary to land on the proper runway. 


Industry Setbacks Weaken Air Power 

The “heavy” aircraft industry is disintegrating. Last year’s production of 
1,330 military planes and 467 transport planes fell below the 2,500 military and 
transport planes produced in 1939. Moreover, 7 of the nation’s 11 largest air- 
frame manufacturers operated at a loss in 1946 (four smaller companies were 
forced to undergo Federal receivership actions). Since industry is the keystone 
to U.S. air power, there is cause for alarm. Maj. Gen. Oliver P. Echols, president 
of the Aircraft Industries Association, told the American Legion National Aero- 
nautics Conference last month the time has come for Congress to determine U. S. 
air policy and incorporate it into law. He suggested the following program to 
preserve U. S. air power leadership: (1) maintenance of adequate air strength 
n being, (2) a 5-year production program consistent with the Presidential Ain 
Co-ordinating Committee’s recommendation of an annual output of 5,789 combat 
cfaft until peace is assured and 3,000 military planes thereafter, (3) a research 
organization and policy for technological leadership, (4) preservation of an ain 
transport system required for future war logistics, (5) industrial mobilization 
planning and (6) an air policy board or committee to review progress annually 


; 


and report to Congress on the status of our air power program 


In Brief 

Douglas is reported to have shelved plans to produce its 5-place, rear-propeller 
Cloudster . Piper’s PA-11 will probably be priced $150 or so above the J3 Cub 
t will replace soon. The new trainer has better performance, a cowled-in engine, 
more room in the tandem cockpit, a parking brake and seat improvements. 
Aeronca will boost its Chief to 85 hp 

{ requirement that all holders of instrument ratings must pass an instrument 
check within six months preceding any instrument flight has been proposed by 
the CAB safety board and will probably receive prompt approval. Incompetent 
pilots have created serious hazards and delays during instrument conditions 
around busy airways and terminals. . . . New improvements in the two-place 
85-hp. Funk include dual hyrdaulic toe brakes, four-inch lowering of the floor, 
moving rearward of the seat back one inch at top and an improved door lock. 
\ panel-mounted Bendix speaker, replacing headsets, is optional, as are a loop 
and all-metal McCauley prop 

Three and four-bladed propellers for lightplanes have been developed by 
Sensenich to reduce noise. A 110-lb. capacity, an all-metal baggage com- 
is one of Bellanca’s 1947 features. It has an outside door. 
. The CAB-authorized increase 
Stanley Hiller, Jr., 


partment of 5% cu. ft. 
The new Cruisair also has a steerable tailwheel. . 
of 10 per cent in airline fares became effective April 1. 
has demonstrated a new 135-hp. Lycoming-powered helicopter, its co-axial rotor 
using half the parts required in the prototype. 
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The 65 horsepower “Silvaire” Standard is as thrifty as it is 
beautiful. In the air you can cruise at 105 miles an hour, 





getting more than 23 miles per gallon of fuel...and on the ground 
Silvaire maintenance cost is lower than that of any other lightplane 
made. That gleaming metal skin is more than a thing of beauty— 
it’s your lifetime protection against the elements. It means freedom 
from the expense and worry of fabric deterioration, so common 
with less modern planes—no recovering of weather-weary wings 
or control surfaces. And it means that you have more plane to 
trade, when you may later want a newer model. 


In considering the most economical lightplane for yourself, for 
your flying club, or for your flight training school, remember, you 
can pay for a lot of flying time with the money you DON’T spend 
on Silvaire maintenance! 


Flight instructions are FREE with your SILVAIRE... It's America's 
lowest cost all-metal lightplane ... Priced at $2495, flyaway factory. 









SILVAIRE by Lus- 
combe is monvufac- 
tured under U. S. 
Government Ap- 
proved Type Certifi- 


YOU CAN’T BEAT —Silvaiw 


The Lowest Priced ALL-METAL Lightplane—and we really mean 
ALL-METAL from Nose to Tail—from Wing Tip to Wing Tip 


’ 


LUSCOMBE AIRPLANE CORPORATION 








That Wing Is Really Strong! 


Supporting the 3500-pound combined weight of 
28 people, here is the only all-metal stressed 
skin wing being produced in the lightplone in- 
dustry. 


Also available for the discriminating pilot is the 
85 horsepower SILVAIRE DELUXE. 


For detailed information on either the 65 or 
85 hp. SILVAIRES write Dept. SF-2 


Dallas 1, Texas, U.S. A. 






FIRST IN ALL-METAL PERSONAL PLANES 





cote and is Govern- 
ment certified to be 
completely airworthy. 
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The Practical Approach to 





C-15 Control! Unit 








T-1TI1A VHF Tronsmitter 





R-15 VHF Receiver 
A-12 Antenna Unit 


HE UNIQUE A.R.C. method of airborne radio 

Systems Engineering through Unit Assembly Your complete VHF Communication and 
provides a means of building a complete VHF sys- Navigation System can he Assembled 
with A.R.C. Engineered Units 


tem—step by step—to meet individual requirements 
The A.R.C. Type 17 System illustrated — tunable 
VHF Receiver, 5-channel VHF Transmitter and 





Control Unit — can be installed now to obtain the Settee ye a ace Atk —\ 
ict ie ara ate 9 
immediate advantages of VHF. To these items can 28 < Sides Fon cOmmecnon f9 
be added such equipment as the VHF Omni- 
. * s 28D — \ 
Directional Range Receiver (with provision for — <5) «| 
ee ANTENNA UNIT 
Localizer and Two-Course Visual-Aural Range - ann 
operation), extra LF Range Receivers and VHF a el 2 ee temmene 
Transmitter Units as required to cover necessary aset sonete n “©- _s ' _ = r 
é See mm Re, 18) . o- 
requencies., Se oe igs g os. 
; ——| ee... =*6o° ~~ 
Unit assembly was pioneered by A.R.C. during 9 JO 6 aN ’ ’ 
the early 1930's, and was widely used by the Army =¥-. Sr : =F=" 
and Navy during the war. It provides a flexible x , = \ - = 
installation, easily fitted to space available, quickly oa. ie ; 
removable for maintenance, and adaptable to indi- i & 
vidual operational requirements, ~ .o =I 
VHF Omni-Directional Ranges are now under mains a GOOD DESIGN TAKES TIME 
. ; ewes I 
construction by the CAA on a country-wide basis * wt > Over four years of specialized engineering 
VHF communication is already available with many \ mas” development have led to ber CUNGES 99S 
on : : ‘ oan - SS duction of the tunable VH eceiver which 
f the CAA Towers and Airw: Sti Ds - : 
o e ¢ owers ar d Air tys Stations. PODAY = is the heart of the Type 17 and other A.R.C 
is the time to plan for VHF radio facilities in your multi-channel VHF systems. All A.R.C 
aircraft. For full information write Dept SF-4. units are built to meet the rigid require- 
ments of the CAA for Approved Type 
Certification. 
- a 
- 
4 
ree ’ . $ ed ne 
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Users call it a ty-anywhere plane- 


Stinson Voyager owner, and family, drop in to visit rancher friend during flying vacation trip. 





the. proved Stinson Voyager... improved tor 47/ 


¥ Es, the stunning new 2/st Anniversary 
Stinson \ ovager is that i) ind of plane , 
It's an easy-to-fly plane with inherent 
stability and rugged dependability—a 


““fly-anywhere” plane which can operate 


safely even from small fields and pastures. 

And trimmed for straight and level 
flight, this luxurious new 4-place Voyager 
literally flies itself! “No hands—no feet” 


on the controls! 


See what you get in the proved 
Stinson Voyager—improved for '47! 
The Stinson Voyager carries useful load 
of 1006 Ibs. Cruises at 125 m.p.h. Maxi- 
mum speed, 133 m.p.h.. Take-off run, 
only 620 ft. Rate of climb, 650 f.p.m. 
Service ceiling, 13,000 ft. Stops in 290 ft. 

after landing. 

Flaps for quick take-offs and slow, 
short landings. Built-in wing slots for 
safety. Inherently spin-resistant. Oleo 


spring-draulic landing gear for smooth, 
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cushioned landings. 


Two-way radio, with dome loud- 


speaker . . . sealed-beam landing lights 
.. navigation lights ...engine starter... 


dual engine mufflers... hydraulic brakes. 
Cabin interiors designed by Henry Drey- 
fuss, soundproofed and air-conditioned 
for added comfort. Foam rubber seats... 
and many other de luxe features. 

See this beautiful new Voyager at your 
Stinson dealer's. Once you fly it, vou’ll 
never be satisfied with anything less! 
Write for illustrated brochure to Stinson 
Division, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation, Dept. F, Wayne, Michigan. 


Stinson 


FOR 21 YEARS —AMERICA'S 
GREATEST NAME IN PERSONAL PLANES 





New! America's first personal “cargo” plane! 
See the new Stinson Flying Station Wagon. 
Reinforced 24-cu.-ft. cargo compartment 
in 2-tone plywood paneling equipped with 
tie-down straps. 


A side-loading baggage compartment 
offers an additional 11 cu. ft. of carrying 
space. 

Carries pilot and 600 cargo pounds, or 
pilot, one passenger, and 500 cargo pounds 
Two rear seats can be replaced in 5 
minutes’ time. 


ie 











fi BENDIX RADIO} I 








HERE'S /-CLLIR VAF TRANSMISSION 


FOR PERSONAL PLANES 


FLIGH?y 
\O Py 





{ COMPLETE Radio Package in § Pounds! 


Here is everything you want in personal plane radio! 
1. 5-channel VHF air-to-ground transmitter with a 
range of 75 miles or more. 

Medium frequency range and broadcast receiver. 


Ww Nd 


Direction finding loop connection. 

Built-in power supply for both. All in a handsome 
unit 6%" deep, 6°4"’ wide and 5%” high; weighing 
only 8 pounds complete with shockmount! 


> 


—_—— = 


pv THORIZE, 











LOOK FOR THE SIGN OF 


VHF ne. 














\. HF. Modernization of Radio Installations 


The advantages of static-free VHF transmission can 
easily be added to your present radio by installing the 
PAT-50 VHF transmitter. Get the “all-clear” air-to- 
ground communication of 75 miles or more in a unit 
designed exclusively by Bendix Radio for the personal 
plane. Weighs only 2% pounds, is 5%’’ deep, 4” wide, 
4” high—complete with shockmount, 


THE GREATEST NAME IN AIRCRAFT RADIO 
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HAVE purchased a large quantity of 
WE surplus single- and multi-engine mili- 
tary aircraft of all types. They are being disas- 
sembled and a tremendous stockpile of aircraft 
and engine parts is being accumulated. You 
can buy these parts at only a fraction of their 
original cost. Here they are—hundreds of thou- 
sands of large and small items of all descriptions: 
aircraft, engine and accessory parts—radio and 
other electronic equipment—hardware, etc.—at 


prices you cannot afford to overlook. 


They're going fast, however—so write, 
wire or phone at once. Better yet, 


come yourself. 
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our or so, t 


verhead, 


1 
unsnine. 


' 
whel 


OWN Lousiana, C 
the Red River winds south 


n Sh ep to fisherman's para 
folks are up and out at the crack 
v1 lingling tclephones it SIX 
musua ind | | Trichel, 

oO 1 fishing camp on Cleat 
vest shore, had an answer ready 


Kead up the receiver. 
} 


ir 
S thev’re bitin he shouted 


ao veah! Y yu re 
the camp and 


” 
urport. 


Vvindin country phone 


flyin’? 


to tne 
was all we 
Lake 1S 


from Dallas and at least 


report 


1utomobile Clear 


»60 miles 
1 one-half hours of steady driv 
Ercoupe, with perfect flying 
ith ind a friendly tail wind, we 
1 De over the Camp in slightly 
re than two hours. From the lake the 


< ll w Lr rp rt it near 
Natchitoc hes would be \ isible. 
At Highland Park Airport, located 


» miles north of Dalles. Hicks 


Inc Ercoupe distributors tor 

t Texa id their share of early 

0 2 activity Th Ss was the only 

ng that kept oul projected cross 

\ est trip trom becoming i 

e-plane section. Jerry Hicks handed 

our tackle box with a look of out 

y vy and Sales Manager George 

ad ) shook his he id sadly as he 

{1 our rod and reel behind the seat. 

I 1d some ot have to work for 
1 ne, mutt ed 


Mrs. Hicks had an idea. “Maybe I 


pry lerrv loose from his work later 
lay and we'll fly down and see it!” 
Off at 11 o’clock, we climbed leis 


5.000 feet and headed east. 


| | 
morning sky was clear. In another 
' , 
1ermals would form but 


then we'd be over East Texas’ piney 


xis. The morning sun, already high 


filled the cabin with warm 


This 


was flying at its best. 


At cruise altitude we pushed the nose 
attitude 


' i 


ow the horizon 


to proper 








Covering 240 miles in two hours, our 
Natchitoches, La., by Guide Jack Ridens. 
tells Friend Tom 


ind eased oft yoke pressure with ths 


> e 


trim t ib. W ith thx throttle Set at 


rpm., the Ercoupe indicated 95 mph 


[his corrected to altitude and an out 


side air temperature of 27 degrees (¢ 
gave a true air speed of 107 mph. Not 
bad for 75 hp., we decided, and settled 


back to enjoy the scenery. Below us 
the mgnway ind ra oad, wind nv 
ilong our course, T ned tool pr ) 


line of position Flat tarm country 


to woods and secon 


helds. | 


merged from 


gradually vave Way 
we were over Vast p ahead, 
Caddo Lak« 


haze and, slightly to the 


low 
rignt, a gray 
blur on the horizon became Cross Lake 
with Shreveport just behind it. 

skirted the 


Turning southeast, we 


Sabine River's dens Swamps, inte! 


cepted the Red River at Coushatta, La., 
and turned south 


than 


Few spots are more nspiring 
the broad Red River valley south of 
Shreveport Her shallow brick-red 


waters meander through some of the 
| 

richest farm lands in America. Vast 

plantations checkerboard the area, 


each plantation with its orderly pat 


tern of fields and houses 


Now we 
paralleling the River’s course. 
Black Lake at the 


trees almost hiding the dark water ft 


| | | 
could sec two iong lakes 


That was 
north end, cypress 
om 
view. Joining its southern tip was Clea 
} 


Lake, almost as large but with slight 


ly more open water. Following the 


road eastward from Campti, we spotted 
Trichel’s camp in dense trees near the 
water's edge. Keeping a thousand feet 
of altitude, we banked over the clea: 
ing and burped the engine. On out 
second pass a truck pulled out and out 
transportation was on the way 

Not many college towns have better 
airp rts than ne irby N atchit ches. The 


big airport is laid out in a bend of 
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E-coupe 


That's Airport Operator Dennis Bass at right. 





(above) is met at 
‘They're really bitin’,”” he 







Ercoupe 


Cane River and long concrete runwa 
will accommodate a DC-3. Cane Riv 
incidentally, is excelled only by 
Black Lake for bass fishing. 

A light cross-wind cut the 


Onc< 


unWway 


, 
when we turned final. in the 


pattern we had slowed the Ercoupy 


to 75 mph. and this, it turned out, 

1 good speed for final approach. Lining 
up with the runway so drift could bx 
crabbed into th 
} 


detec ted ea rly , we 


glide with wing 


wind and broke the 
Ww ho has 


To pilot 
] 


only conventional airplanes, landing an 


level. any flown 


airplane while still in a crab is prac 
tically asking for a ground loop Th 


Ercoupe, however, straightens the m 


ment the nose wheel touches and 
straight down the runway All th 
pilot has to do is correct for drift 


§ tne rest 


the castering nose wheel do 
Air time down from Dallas totalled 
two hours flat, which meant the. | 
the 242-mile ai 
route at an average ground speed. of 
Wind for most 
was 14 mph. from 206 degrees at 5, 
Over Lou 
eastward to 20 mph. from 65 degrees 


had 


This, we learned, was 


coupe had CoV ered 
I 


122 mph. £ the fich: 


0 
winds shifted 


teet. siana, 


Fuel consumption iveraged five 
gallons an hour. 
a bit above the aver 
cut down by leaning the mixture. 

A few 


truck from the camp drove up. “You 


ige and could bs 
landed a 


minutes after we 


fellows fishermen?” a lean guide want 


ed to know. We announced that we 
were, although ther« was still som 
doubt. Thirty minutes later we ro!led 
into Trichel ¢ amp and the time had 


come to prove it. 
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Week-En 





expected, came back with M 
1 Mrs. Hicks. The prospect of 
p ut” for a night had been 


Shortly after breakfast 


‘ their way back to th: 
rs 1Z | rcoupes 
P e fliers in search of places to 
‘ find few spots that can match 
( ir | With Black Lake, this 
1 fish heaven offers som« 
hish in the South. 
, sit was irly fo 
but | 1 white perch literally 
hing in sight. Our guide 
( Rachel, whose French 
5 ncest id settled this territory, and 
Const pronounced Cawn-stawn) 
vy explained t technique for 
ul catc g perch White perch 
ol m<¢ Constant p ynted out, waste 
vatching a bobbing cork. 
| ey mo\ trom Cypress to 
! \ r lly working a fat 
. 1¢a 1 tre 
iv t he’ h e, he’ll hit it,”’ Con 
owe tant announced During our short 
Dd vy, Friend Tem and I found sixty 
yarn door’ crappie at h-me. 
| 1 sportsman W ho fl 
ind May will find 
n b Limit for 
‘ tty h a day. There’s no 
“" 1 it comes to fish. 
be best during May, 


When you're load- 


\ t bow Constant advises 
































By JOE JAMES 
Editor 


Associate 


Clear Lake at the crack of dawn (above 
and one of its finny tribe (top right) 
There's one by every tree. Camp operator 
L. F. Trichel (just below) braces part of 
our catch for a “proof positive’ picture 
before take-off. Correcting for a light 
cross-wind (lower right) the Ercoupe ends 
a perfect flying week-end. 


that you bring along straight-running 
shad, river runts and Hawaiiin w 


glers. These lures get best results. 
Limit for bass is fifteen fish a day and 
it is not unusual, he told us, for a 
guide to get two limits in cne merning 
—with two fishermen, that is 

Several camps with good accommo 
ditions are available. Trichel, who 
p-cmised to have his camp airma:ked 
by press time, has twelve cabins and 
with modern 


a sixteen-room hotel 


plumbing. Cabins rent for two dol 
lars a person, meals average $1.24, and 
guides charge $4 a day. Boats are 
available at one dollar a day, outboard 
motors rent for $4. His telephone is 
Out-oft 


Louisiana’ 


reached through Campti, La. 
fishermen will find 
ten dollar fishing license an annoying 


State 


expense item if they plan only one trip 
a year. A landing strip is available 
near the lake but pilots are advised to 
use extreme caution. At this writing, 
landing at Natchitoches is advisable 
Fliers may buzz the camp, as we did 
in the Ercoupe, but a phone call is the 
best way to make sure transportation 
is on the way. Trichel, incidentally, 
makes no charge for transportation to 
and from the airport. 

Loading our fish in the Ercoupe was 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Goodyear Test Pilot Art Chapman takes off with his nose weathervaned 25 degrees across his direction of roll. Wheels are conven- 


tional but have castering device installed within. 


(Goodyear Photo.) 


Cross-Wind Landing Gear 


HE Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration’s search for a 


practic al solution to cross wind land- 


ing problems with lightplanes has 
reached a significant mark with devel- 
opment of a new castering assembly, 
small in size and light in weight, which 
can be readily installed in conventional 
uircraft wheels. Developed by Good- 
year Aircraft Corporation under spe- 
cial contract with CAA, the device was 
designed to eliminate ground-looping 
hazards involved in lightplane cross- 
wind landings. 

We witnessed its demonstration at 
Chicago Municipal Airport last month 


before CAA ofhcials and the press. 


Experimental CAA proj- 

ects indicate practical 

solution to problems hin- 

dering lightplanes and 
air strips. 


By GEORGE SCHEUER 


Art Chapman, engineering test pilot 
for Goodyear, operated a Piper J3 
through spectacular routine of weath- 
ervane taxiing, take-off and landing. 
The special gear modification allows 
a yaw of 25 degrees on either side of 





Castering of wheel is illustrated in left, centered and right positions. No cockpit 
control is needed. 
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(Goodyear Photo.) 


center but still maintains a straight 
landing or take-off roll—the Piper Cub 
weathervaned into the wind on land- 
ings while 25-degree wheel pivot pro 
vided directional roll on runway head- 
ing. In more than one demonstration 
Chapman swung the Cub’s nose in an 
arc of 50 degrees while maintaining a 
straight line of roll. 

This is the second cross-wind land- 
ing gear development under CAA spon- 
sorship to be demonstrated publicly. 
Fairchild Aircraft Division of Hagers- 
town, Md., recently delivered to CAA 
a PT-19 equipped with castering land- 
ing gear. A third is still under way, 
being conducted by Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. It differs from both Fair- 
child and Goodyear developments in 
that it is designed for a nose-wheel 
type lightplane. 


Problems and Solutions 


Landing cross-wind is difficult and 
requires exceptional piloting ability 
with a lightplane having tail-wheel 
landing gear. The fixed main wheels 
and castered tail wheel work crosswise 
to the direction of travel and cross- 
wind landings frequently result in 
ground loops. Take-off is equally dif- 
ficult, requiring considerable skill. 

In a tricycle type gear cross-wind 
landings are more satisfactorily accom- 
plished. The castered nose wheel guides 
the airplane in the direction it is trav- 
eling without any tendency to ground 
loop. But take-off offers some difficul- 
ty, due to the sudden change in atti- 
tude of the airplane at the instant it 
becomes airborne. 
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Long a hazard, high winds that an- 
gle across runway headings usually 
result in instructors grounding stu- 
dents, private owners staying on the 
ground because of the danger in land- 
ing on small strips. If a device would 
enable an airplane to follow the line 
of force on a landing, rather than the 
heading of the airplane, or the “crab”, 
necessary to overcome wind across 
runway heading, such problems would 
be simplified. The CAA’s idea was to 
build a light, inexpensive, simple de- 
vice that would caster to follow the 
line of force rather than crab. 

The biggest problem Goodyear had 
to overcome was to produce a gear that 
would caster without redesigning the 
conventional gear for high-wing air- 
planes. This meant a pivot would 
have to be placed inside the wheel and 
at the same time provide favorable 
caster in all attitudes of tail elevation 
while the main gear is in contact with 
the ground. The problem also involved 
difhculty encountered when the air- 
plane’s center of gravity drops under 
castoring conditions, producing static 
instability. Still another problem in- 
volved the tendency of a castered 
wheel to shimmy under changing loads 
ind speeds. 

Goodyear’s first solution was to 
place the kingpin inside the wheel. For 
a wheel to caster successfully, the 
point of wheel contact with the 
ground must trail the axis of the king- 
pin at all times—just as in furniture 
casters, where the wheel is offset to 
provide trail. This necessitates angling 
the kingpin in the cross-wind landing 
gear wheel 30 degrees in tail low at- 
titude to provide the necessary trail 
in all attitudes of tail when main gear 
is in contact with the ground. 

To correct the drop of airplane cen 
ter of gravity, or the tendency of the 
wheel to “lie down” when castering, 
a compensating cam was placed within 
the wheel. It raises the airplane slight- 
ly when the wheel pivots. This cam 
arrangeme nt also returns Ww heels to 





(Goodyear Drawing.) 
Shadow drawing indicates Goodyear de- 
vice’s working parts inside conventional 
Cub wheel. (1) Single disc brake, (2) vee 
strut, (3) axle, (4) attaching bolts, (5) 
roller bearings, (6) king pin, (7) and (8) 
compensating cam and follower, (9) shim- 
my dampener brake, (10) wheel, (11) 
tire, (12) castering hub, (13) return 


spring. 


normal when the airplane is airborne. 
It slightly over-corrects for additional 
safety of operation. 

To correct the tendency of the 
wheel to shimmy, a spring-loaded 
brake was attached to the axle. The 
brake shoe or brake lining rides on a 
portion of a cylinder attached to the 
hub and dampens shimmy successfully, 
Goodyear claims. 

Surprising Simplicity 

The simple appearance of the device 
is a surprise. In normal position the 
wheels look like conventional gear. 
They do not protrude any farther for- 
ward or cause the airplane to stand any 
higher. They are, in fact, conven- 
tional Goodyear airplane wheels mount- 
ed on conventional Piper landing gear 
—the castering device is all on the 


inside of the wheel. A single disc 
brake is used. 

Goodyear engineers said that there 
is no additional control for the pilot 
to handle. All he has to do is adjust 
himself into landing with his nose 
into the wind while his wheels roll 
straight along the line for runway 
direction. On_ take-off, the nose 
is allowed to weathervane into the 
wind in the same manner, and still the 
wheels pivot to allow a roll straight 
down the runway. The airplane is 
already “‘crabbed” before it becomes 
airborne. Castered wheels appear to 
introduce a novel problem in taxiing. 
Taxiing is done with the aircraft 
weathervaned, just as in landing or 
taking off. From the sidelines at the 
Chicago demonstration, during which 
Pilot Chapman taxied with the nose 
headed one way and the wheels an- 
other, it wasn’t too clear whether 
taxiing was difficult or easy. But it 
sure was a queer sight. 

Chapman said the gear performs 
perfectly under all conditions. He 
said little training is necessary for 
making landings with the castered 
gear. Standard procedure for into-the- 
wind landings is not changed in any 
way, he said. 

Added weight of the gear is negligi- 
ble, since the entire assembly that goes 
inside the wheel can be held in the 
palm of one hand. But John H. Geisse, 
CAA consultant in charge of devel- 
opment of the new gear, said it was 
being re-designed for refinement and 
possibly a slight weight reduction. He 
voiced his personal approval and said 
additional tests will follow completion 
of the next model with a view to gain- 
ing final CAA approval. Geisse in- 
dicated that the gear, although being 
developed on a Cub loaned to Good- 
year by Piper Aircraft Corp., is read- 
ily adaptable to other airplanes. O. W. 
Loundenslager, Goodyear research en- 
gineer who directed work on _ the 
project, emphasized that the installa- 

(Continued on page 40) 


First experimental installation accepted by CAA is this Fairchild PT-19, now being field tested and shown landing with nose weather- 
vaned across direction of roll. Three projects cover low-wing installation (Fairchild), high-wing installation (Goodyear's Cub) and 
tricycle with nosewheel (Firestone device remaining to be demonstrated). 


(Fairchild Photo.) 
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before solo. Probably the only instru- 
ment the airman really looks for is the 
clock, but it isn’t there. 

After thrilling long enough to the 
physical pleasure of this sort of exer- 
cise, a pilot’s interest wanes or he 
wants to learn something new. In 
strument flying is a logical answer— 
not to become an airline pilot, not to 
defy the weather, but for skill and 
pleasure. It’s a whole new field of 
endeavor which takes up where contact 
flying leaves off. It does increase 
utility, and it may be a substitute for 
1 parachute, but for the private flie: 
blind flight can be a sport. 

For instrument work, it is custo 
mary to use an airplane which is a 
little above the bottom of the social 


scale. The greater range, storage bat 


POINTER 


By JACK ANDRESEN 


tery power for the radio and turn 
indicator, and side-by-side seating at 
rangement are all desirable. These are 
luxuries, not necessities, however; the 
65-hp. tandem trainer with a litt! 
interior decorating will do the job 
admirably for the learning period. If, 
later on, any cross-country on instru 
ments is attempted, the fancier ai 
plane will be justified. 

In order to do a good job under the 


hood you must have confidence in th 


instruments themselves. When 
pointer sticks occasionally, vib -ate 
cessively, or if the readings are ¢ 

it 1s impossible to do a ¢ 1 y-b 
flying—not to mention the ding: 
volved when actual instrument weat! 


er is attempted. So set ud 
mum panel, using reliable 

New precision instruments, designe 
especially for the private p 
ivailable now at abou 
of prewar commercial typ \ nu 
ber of our new deluxe lightplan« 


equipped with these. Surplu 


supplies, if they have been tested «¢ 
serviced by a good instrument snop 
(preferably someone authorized by the 
manufacturer) are excellent and re! 


tively inexpensive. Besides the engine 
group you'll want a magnetic compass 
a turn and bank, air speed, sensitive 
altimeter, sweep second watch, and a 


| speed ind 


two-way radio. A vertica pec 


cator, although not 1 mu 
facilitate smooth technique s basic 
instrument skills are developed. D 


pending on how they are cquired, 


cquipment ts going to cost from § 
to $400, or ten to fifteen per cx 
the value of the a plane. Abcu 
ot this will gO Tor the tw Way ad 
) } 
On the tandem trainers, the pa 


will have to be altered cosnsideral 


to accommodate extras and s stro 
, 
ly recommended that a sh , 








Over-the-top flight (left) can be simulated 
by cove.ing the windshield and side 


windows with transparent amber plasti 
sheeting. When spec |! blue goggles é 
put on, the amber windows turn black b 
the pilot can see everything in the coc! 
perfectly. Goggles and sheet plastic can 
be purchased for about five dollars 
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PILOTS 


panel be fitted to protect the valuable 
mechanisms from excessive vibration. 
\ few of our deluxe planes are now 
coming equipped with a shock 
mounted panel with cutouts for all of 
the above instruments which are not 
standard equipment. Installing the full 
panel at the factory saves a lot of dif- 
ficult plumbing work and assures the 
customer of proper installation. Rental 
costs on fully equipped planes can be 
expected to reflect the operator’s higher 
investment to the extent of a couple 
of dollars per hour. 

The usual way to build confidence 
n the dials is to fly contact “‘on in- 
struments.” Fly naturally and glance 
it each gauge quickly every minute or 
so. Watch what happens to the air 
speed as you pull back the stick and 
then let it go for several minutes. See 
how much altitude is lost in a stall. 
Watch the tachometer in a moderate 
dive; the oil temperature in a long 
slow climb. Check the ball in a shal- 
low turn and then try holding tco 
much top or bottom rudder. There’s 
no use learning this from a book if 
you can fly well enough to earn you: 
Private. The turn needle responds to 
uileron or rudder or both and its intelli- 
gent cor trol is at the root of instru- 
ment flight. 

Theory and use of radio aids can be 
learned more quickly and cheaply from 
1 book and a ground trainer by most 
neophites. CAA Bulletin No. 29, Pilot's 
Radio Manual, has all the meat on this 
radio work and is a fine way to intro- 
duce yourself to this phase of flying. 
Radio range orientation and low ap 
proach procedures with a good Link 
trainer operator are just like the real 
thing. Radio jargon can be worked in 
here so you won’t get stage fright on 
your first real radio contact. 

Instrument technique is usually 
learned and practiced “under the 
iood.”” Nowadays, instead of the old 
black cloth hood, a common practice 
is tO COVE! the windshield and side 
windows with transparent, amber, 
plastic sheeting. The pilot wears gog 
vles with special blue lenses, which al 
lows him to see everything inside th 
cockpit perfectly, but through which 
the amber windows seem jet black. The 
check pilot, who may be anyone rated 

r the particular plane, wears no spe- 
cial goggles, and can see outside pe: 
fectly through the amber windows. 
The goggles and sheet plastic can be 
purchased for about five dollars and 


must be carefully cut and fitted to each 
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Learn to use those instru- 

ments — for skill and 

pleasure. They can prove 
mighty handy. 


2p 


* > 


Even on CAVU flights (above) riding the 
beams is easier than straight pilotage and 
gives you a chance to enjoy the scenery. 
Views at right show an Ercoupe cockpit 
equipped for instrument flight. Manually- 
operated loop (bottom) costs about $20, 
permits pilot to home on any radio station 
without following airways. 


cockpit. It is very important that there 
are no small cracks uncovered for even 
the slightest clue obtainable through 
the crack will spoil the effect. 

Under the hood the pilot will have 
to start re-learning all his contact skills 
from straight and level flight through 
stalls and spins to “recovery from un- 
usual attitudes.” In contact flight he 
has relied heavily upon attitudes to 
maintain level flight and constant air 
speed. Now minute changes in air speed 
and altitude must be recognized early 
and corrective action taken before un- 
wanted attitudes are obtained. As these 
are mastered he will want to get started 
on radio range orientation and blind 
approaches. The reward for all this en- 
deav or arrives when, after an orienta- 
tion and a low approach, the check 
pilot shouts “contact” and he takes off 
his goggles to find the big runway right 
cn the nose 

According to the government, you 
need 40 hours of instrument time be- 
fore they want to see if you’re good 
enough to try for a rating. Half of this 
can be on a ground trainer if there’s a 
licensed operator in charge. Although 
this is double the time formerly re- 

(Continued on page 40) 










































































TAKE-OFF 


Is The 


PAY-OFF_ 


$ 


N urplan will take itself 
oft if you open the throttle 
ind give it enough room. I saw this 


happen. Back in the days when there 


was not so much trafhe at Indianapolis 
, 


municipal airport, Elvan Tarkington 


taxied a student to take-off position 


1 ' “) 
ind shoved the throttle open T he stu 


dent missed Tark’s” signal to take 


ver. Each thought the other was on 


th ls. The airplane performed 


e contro 


1 series of wild gyrations turning 
1round completely sever a times -- 
finally weather-cocked into the wind, 
ind took off 

That was a helluva take-off,”” com 


mented Tark 


Migosh,” replied the student, “I 
thought you were doing it.” 

There is more to taking off than 
meets the eye—and landing is not as 


hard as most people think The hard 
part is not getting the airplane off or 


on the ground. It is keeping the ait 


plane headed straight while it is on 


| 


the ground. This is due to the change 


I controls trom 


in effectiveness of the 
extreme sloppiness at slow speeds to 
normal sensitivity of fly ng speed, is 
well is the eftect o! torg uc at these 
changing speeds. 

Let’s start with the airplane stand- 
ing still on the parking line. It is ob- 
vious that no matter how much you 
move the controls, nothing will hap- 
pen because there is no air pressing on 
the control surfaces. Your instructor 
can show you that even in flight you 
can move the controls to their ex- 
treme limits without changing the atti- 
tude of the airplane—if you move them 
very rapidly. The effectiveness of the 
controls depends on the pressure of 
the air on the control surfaces, and the 


length of time that pressure 1s applied. 
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By A. H. KNOUFF 


There’s more to taking 
off than meets the eye. 
Landing is not as diffi- 
cult as most people 
think. 


Slowly push the throttle open until 
the ship begins to move. Since it takes 
more power to start any vehicle (that’s 
why you use low gear in an automo 
bile), you should pull the throttle back 
a little as soon as you start to move. 
You can do most of your taxiing with 
the throttle pulled completely shut. 

Your instructor will probably tell 
you not to taxi faster than a man can 
walk—and he means exactly that. Air- 
plane brakes on trainers are not de 
signed for quick stops. They are pri 
marily for assisting the rudder in sharp 
turns and other emergencies. Furthet 
more, if you apply the brakes hard 
while taxiing fast the airplane may 
nose over. 

Generally speaking, at any one speed, 
the more you move the controls, the 
greater will be the air pressure on them. 
When you are taxiing without the help 
of a steerable tailwheel, you will usual 
ly have to push the rudder pedal all 
the way to make the airplane turn. 
Even then, it will not turn right away. 
Remember that the length of time the 
pressure is applied also affects the ac- 
tion. Since the pressure is weak at slow 
speeds, the time must be longer. 

Once the airplane has started to 
turn, its own momentum will keep it 
turning until you do something to stop 
it. That “something,” of course, is to 
apply opposite rudder. Since there will 





be a time lag in stopping the turn— 





just as there was in starting it—you 
will have to use opposite rudder before 
the airplane has turned as much as you 
want it to. 

The rule that it takes more force to 
start or stop movement than it does 
to continue it, also applies. Let’s say 
you are trying to taxi straight when 
a gust of wind or a rough spot in the 
ground turns the airplane to the left. 
You push full right rudder to stop it 
from turning. As soon as it stops turn- 
ing you can relax part or all of the 
pressure on the right rudder, and be 
ready to start giving left rudder or 
the nose will swing too far to the right 
and you will have to repeat the process 
in reverse. 

Torque is not very noticeable in 
taxiing because the engine is not turn- 
ing very fast. However, it is notice- 
able when you blast the throttle even 
for short periods, and does make it 
harder to turn to the right than to the 
left. Make allowance for this when 
planning your turns. On the take-off, 
torque will be your major problem. If 
you read last month’s article, you may 
remember: 

1. When you open the throttle, the 
nose will tend to swing to the left. 

2. When you decrease the air speed, 
the nose will tend to swing to the left. 

Since your throttle is wide open and 
your air speed is zero when you start 
to take off, you are going to need right 
rudder and lots of it. You are not likely 
to use too much right rudder. If the 
nose does start swinging to the right, 
just let up a little on the right rudder 
pedal. As your speed increases, tendency 
No. 2 will diminish and you can relax 
a little on the rudder. You will not have 
to use any left rudder, except under 
very unusual conditions. Never use 
much left rudder, and be prepared to 
push right rudder immediately. 

You must think ahead of the air- 
plane. Before you start to take off, re- 
mind yourself that you are going to 
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have tu use right rudder. When you 
push on the right rudder, be prepared 
to let up on it as the speed increases, or 
whenever the nose swings to the right. 

If your airplane has a tailskid, steer- 
able or locked tailwheel, it will help 
keep the airplane from turning too 
much—as long as the wheel is on the 
ground. Therefore, don’t be in too 
much of a hurry to get the tail up. 
That doesn’t mean that you should 
pull the stick back to hold the tail on 
the ground, because this will tend to 
slow you down and lengthen your 
take-off run. Just let the stick or wheel 
alone until you have picked up enough 
spevd to have a little better rudder con- 
trol; then push forward until the tail 
comes up. 

Now, if you are normal, you will ask 
how far you should push the stick 
ahead to get the tail up. Don’t think 
your instructor is dumb because he 
can’t answer. If you push the elevator 
control all the way forward before you 
have enough speed, there will not be 
enough air hitting the tail to lift it up. 
If you wait long enough, the tail will 
come up without pushing on the con- 
trol at all. If you have pushed the con 
trol forward, begin easing off the pres- 
sure as soon as the tail is off the ground, 
but don’t ease off so fast that it drops 
down again. Don’t let the tail get 
higher than it usually is in level flight. 
If you do, you will be pushing the 
wheels against the ground and increas 
ing the friction, which tends to keep 
you from gaining speed quickly. 

After your wheels are off the ground, 
relax your backward pressure on the 
elevator very slightly until the airplane 
has reached its best climbing speed. Do 
not allow the airplane to climb until 
this speed is reached. This is especially 
true if you have a tight squeeze to 
clear some obstacles—though you may 
have to grit your teeth to make your 
self do it. It is better to be sure of 
clearing the trees by three feet than to 
stall in trying to clear them at 10. 
Usually you will find that you actually 
clear them by a larger margin if you 
wait until you get the best speed be- 
fore starting to climb. 


Landing 


Landing is just the reverse of taking 
off. Taking off is the procedure for 
starting to fly. Landing is the pro 
cedure for stopping. Landing is just 
as easy as any other phase of fly- 
ing. The popular idea that landing 
is hard arises from the fact that 
lack of precision near the ground is 
more noticeable than high in the air. 

In taking off you are speeding up 
the airplane by holding the nose down, 
and it takes less and less control as 
the speed increases. In landing you are 
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slowing up the airplane by pulling the 
nose up, and it takes more and more 
control as your speed decreases. 

You can learn one important point 
about landing by sitting in the ship on 
the ground and fixing in your mind the 
position of the nose with relation to the 
horizon, and the angle at which you are 
sitting with relation to the ground. 
You will be in this same position when 
you make a three-point landing. 

When you start landings, your in- 
structor will put the ship in a normal 
glide and tell you to keep it there. 
Notice the position of the nose below 
the horizon, the sound of the motor, 
the sound of air passing the airplane, 
and the angle that the wings make 
with the ground. You must learn how 
these things look and sound when the 
ship is gliding properly — neither too 
steep nor too flat. Keeping your air 
speed steady is most important. It is 
much easier to make a good landing if 
you have made a good approach. 


Breaking the Glide 


Since the airplane must stop flying 
before you can land, you must learn 
the proper altitude at which to “break 
your glide.” This merely means that 
you begin pulling the nose up to lose 
flying speed. Some instructors still call 
this “‘levelling off.” When the airplane 
slows down, the nose has a tendency to 
go down; so you have to pull back on 
the stick a little more, which slows you 
down some, which makes the nose 
drop some more, which makes you pull 
back some more—until you land. 

Strange as it seems, you really try 
to keep the airplane off the ground as 
long as possible. If you do it perfectly, 
the airplane will stop flying just as all 
three wheels touch the ground. If you 
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Shed a tear 
For Pilot McSlattern. 
He ran into a friend 
In the traffic pattern. 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT will pay $5 for each 
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break your glide too low the airplane 
will float quite a distance parallel with 
the ground before it loses enough speed 
to land. If you get in a hurry and pull 
the nose up to landing position too 
soon, the ship will climb and may stall 
too high. If you pull it up too slowly, 
it will land on the wheels and may 
bounce. If you break your glide too 
high, the airplane may be ready to 
land before it reaches the ground and 
will drop the last few feet with an un- 
comfortable bump. 


Everybody Bounces 


Of course no pilot makes a perfect 
landing every time. The usual practice 
is to try to keep the airplane about two 
feet off the ground until it stops flying 
and drops the last couple of feet. It is 
better for a beginner to drop in like 
this, or even for the tail to touch the 
ground first. This makes sure that the 
airplane is through flying. If you land 
on the wheels, you will still have a little 
flying speed and may bounce — the 
height of the bounce depending large- 
ly on how much flying speed you still 
have. In a bad bounce the ship may 
fall off on a wing. The best thing to 
do if you bounce is to lower the nose 
a little, open the throttle and proceed 
as though you were taking off. Climb 
out of the field and start all over. 

Every student goes through a period 
of bad landings before he can solo. You 
will get them out of your system while 
your instructor is with you and can 
keep you out of serious trouble. By 
making these bad landings you will 
learn how to avoid mistakes and how 
to correct them if you should make 
them again. You will learn that little 
bounces of a few inches or even a few 
feet can be ignored—or corrected by 
relaxing on the elevator control a little 
and pulling back again when the air- 
plane begins to settle. 

After you are on the ground, con- 
centrate on keeping the nose straight 
ahead. In most airplanes you cannot see 
over the nose to line it up with a land- 
mark. Watch the direction the ground 
is moving past the side of the nose or 
some other part of the airplane. You 
can learn what this angle should be by 
observing the ground when you are 
taxiing in a straight line. If you try 
to look over the nose, you are almost 
sure to land on the wheels and bounce. 

As the airplane slows down, it will 
take more and more rudder to keep the 
airplane rolling straight. Be ready to 
use the rudder the instant the nose 
starts to swing off the straight and nar- 
row—and then be ready to apply the 
other rudder to keep it from going too 
far when it swings back into line. Keep 
on your toes until the airplane has 
come toa full stop. * * * 
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Powerful new Navy intermediate trainer is powered by 1,100 hp. 


engine. 


Push button system (right) enables instructor to 
in cadet’s front cockpit during instrument instruction. 


“spill” certain controls and indicators 
Releasing buttons returns instruments to normal. 


SUPER TRAINER 


NEW of North Amer 

ican’s well-known AT-6 
Texan is the XSN2J-1, an ex- 
Navy 


trainer’ which features an 1,100-hp. en 


version 


(SN ] ) 
perimental U. S. intermediate 
gine and “push button” flight training 
to facilitate instrument flying instruc 
tion. 
North 


designed to meet the 


American’s new trainer was 
need tor revised 
pilot training necessitated by the de 
velopment of new high speed fighters, 
bombers and transports. Heavier and 
more powerful than the training air 
XSN2J-1 is a 
low-wing, all-metal two-place airplane 
by a nine-cylinder Wright 
take-off 1.100 


It has a top speed of 


planes now in use, the 


powere d 


engine with rating of 


it sea level. 


hp 


270 mph ind a service ceiling of 30, 


000 feet. Using a take-off of 
500 feet, it is said to climb at 


2,000 fpm. at sea level. 


run 
about 
Stalling speed 
is reported to be approximately 75 
mph. The trainer’s normal fuel load 
is 260 gallons with provisions for car 
rying two additional 58-gallon drop- 
pable wing tanks, and maximum range 
is reported to be more than 2,000 miles. 

The most advanced innovation in 
the XSN2J-1 is the “push button” sys- 
tem which permits the instructor, who 
rides in the rear cockpit, to temporar- 
ily “upset” certain controls in the ca- 


det’s front cockpit. With = three 


switches the instructor can “spill” the 


cadet’s gyro instruments and fuel quan- 
tity gauge, while five push buttons 
enable him to simulate emergencies in 


the front cockpit’s air speed, altimeter, 


turn and bank, oil and fuel pressure 
gauges. When these switches and but 
tons are the 


the cadet’s cockpit return to normal. 


released, instruments in 


Instructor and student seated 
under a power-operated, 
bubble Both cockpits 
similar and are arranged in accordance 
with the “functional cockpit”, 


developed Army 


are 

two-piece 
Cc anopy ° are 
new 


through joint and 


Navy studies for the purpose of stand 
all 


Special training 


ardizing cockpit arrangements in 
service type aircraft. 
features and equipment 
brakes, 


include dive 


gun camera, machine 
bomb and rocket carrying devices, oxy 


and indirect 
. * 7 


guns, 


gen instrument 


lighting. 


gear, 




















































































V. The Sensitive Altimeter 


NE of the most important 
factors in the safe, depend 
ible operation ol in aircraft is a 


knowledge of the height of the aircraft 


with respect to the earth’s surface. The 


sensitive altimeter (a) aids in clearing 


obstructions; (b) aids pilot to conform 


to airways regulat ons; (Cc) assists in 
determining the need for oxygen; (d 
helps to establish aircraft pertorm 
ince; < issists in instrument flying 
techniques; I s used for corrections 


to other instrument 

The sensitive altimeter is a pressure 
yauge which measures absolute press 
ure In effect, the air above the evac 


uated, sealed diaphragm is weighed 


to give an indication of altitude. The 
m dern sensitive iltimetet 1s really i 
refined aneroid ( without fluid) barom 
ete! Variations in the atmospheric 
pressure acting on the diaphragm of 
the altimeter causes changes in indica 
tion. Inasmuch as atmospheric press 
ure varies with changes in altitude. 
the instrument may be interpreted in 
terms ot change n altitude instead of 


pr essure ¢ hange 
Description of Mechanism 


The mechanism oft a sensitive alti 
meter may be divided into several ma 
jor components The diaphragm or 
inners id: the temper ature compensat 
ing mechanism: the multiplying mech 
inism, ind the iltimete setting system. 

The diaphragm or aneroid consists 


of two or three separate diaphragms 


connected in series The diaphragms 
ire evacuated of nearly ull air and 
then sealed. The use of more than one 


diaphragm provides greater pointer de- 
flection—greater sensitivity. The ane- 
roid of present day altimeters is called 
a “self-sustaining” aneroid because no 
internal! Or external springs are re- 
quired tor its operation 

Under the influence of a pressure 
change, the diaphragm will expand or 
contract. A reduction in the external 
pressure acting on the aneroid will cause 
Actually, all 
the air inside the diaphragm cannot be 


expansion of the unit. 


removed, That which remains, the 
residual air, changes its volume with 
changes in temperature. Also, the 
spring characteristics ot the metal 
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change with temperature changes. For 
these reasons, the temperature compen 
sation of a sensitive altimeter is of the 
utmost importance. 

Temperature compensation generally 
takes the form of a piece of bi-metal. 
The bi-metal (two metals) may be a 
small adjusting arm or connecting link 
It may be a sling or simply a disc at 
tached to the diaphragm. In all cases 
the bi-metal is so applied as to coun 
teract the movement of the instru 
ment pointer under the influence of a 
temperature change. If this were not 
the case, the sensitive altimeter would 
tend to react like a temperature gauge. 

The bi-metal merely compensates 
for instrument temperature, and in no 
way compensates for the effects of 
changing air density due to tempera 
ture changes that may take place in 
in air column. 

The multiplying mechanisms of 
present day sensitive altimeters employ 
a series of “step-up” gears and con 
necting linkages. \ hairspring 1S 
generally employed for minimizing lost 
motion. An essential part of the mech 
anism is a counter-weight system 
which is used to affect the balance of 
the mechanism The approximate 
multiplication ratio in a sensitive alti 
meter is 1,000 to 1 


The altimeter setting system of the 


instrument is most imp rtant Decaus¢ 





Fig. |—Front view of a typical altimeter 
employing Veeder counter system in place 
of the usual sub-scale. 









the altimeter measures absolute press- 
ure and, as a result, the “zero” reading 
of the instrument is a variable. An 
altimeter located at a given elevation 
will not retain the initial reading from 
day to day, or even from hour to hour. 
Hence, some means is required to reset 
the instrument. 

The mechanism of the altimeter 
setting system is so arranged that 
when the position of the pointers is 
changed manually, a corresponding 
change occurs on a small sub-scale. 
The calibration of this sub-scale is 
usually in terms of inches of mercury. 
There is a fixed relationship between 
the movement of the sub-scale and the 
pointer movement. Some altimeters 
employ a Veeder counter system in 
place of the usual sub-scale (Fig. 1). 


Interpretation and Use 


Sensitive altimeters used in_ this 
country are interpreted in feet vf alti- 
tude. The altimeter setting system 
may be expressed in terms of inches 
of mercury or millibars. The most 
popular system used by military and 
commercial operations has the altimeter 
setting system expressed as inches of 
mercury. However, even though the 
calibration is expressed as inches of 
mercury, when a radio contact is made 
between ground station and aircraft, 
the number given is an abstract num- 
ber. For example: 2995. Not even 
the decimal is called. 

Each division of the altimeter dial 
is valued at 10 or 20 feet, depending 
on the particular model. There are 
three pointers operating around the 
same center. The large pointer indi- 
cates a change of 1,000 feet when it 
completes one revolution. The inter- 
mediate pointer makes one revolution 
for 10,000 feet, while the smallest 
pointer makes one revolution for 40,- 
000 feet. Altimeters are available 
with range up to 20,000 feet instead 
of the usual 35,000. 

As used by commercial airlines, the 
general procedure with a sensitive alti- 
meter is as follows: 

(1) Set the instrument, by turning 
the knob, so that the pointers indicate 
the elevation of the field. (Some com- 
panies take cockpit height into ac- 
count, also). 

(2) If the altimeter is in proper 
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calibration, the reading of the sub- 
scale, or counter, will be a correct 
“altimeter setting” for that particular 
field, at that particular time, altimeter 
setting is often termed “Kollsman 
number”. 

(3) A double check on the cor- 
rectness of the altimeter setting may 
be made by calling the tower and ob- 
taining the altimeter setting from the 
master station altimeter. The radio 
operator always keeps his altimeter set 
to the field elevation plus or minus the 
actual altimeter elevation with respect 
to the field. 

(f) In flight, the altimeter indi- 
cates the approximate height with re- 
spect to sea level. 

To facilitate the accurate adjust- 
ment of the altimeter on a cross-coun- 
try trip, the pilot should obtain, from 
time to time, new altimeter settings 
from stations along the way. For 
purposes of more nearly correct alti- 
meter readings when approaching a 
field prior to landing, the pilot should 
“call in” for an altimeter setting. 
When the new setting is applied, the 
pilot will be able to know, quite ac- 
curately, the height of the aircraft 
with respect to the field. The degree 
of accuracy increases as he approaches 
the runway. When he lands, his alti- 
meter will read the elevation of that 
particular field. 


The “Zero Setting” System 


The pilot will find that the “alti- 
meter setting” system is universally 
used and very rarely will it be neces- 
sary to use the altimeter in any other 
manner. However, should the pilot 
desire to land with the pointers reading 
zero rather than the surveyed elevation 
of the airport, he may do so by re- 
questing by radio the “field elevation 
pressure”. He will then receive a 
barometric setting uncorrected to sea 
level, and the instrument should read 
zero upon landing. This method can 
only be used if the altitude of the 
airport is near enough to sea level that 
the field elevation pressure will be 
within the limits of the barometric 
scale on the instrument. 


Principles of Operation 


An altimeter depends for its accu- 
racy on the relationship between 
changes in altitude and certain corre 
sponding changes in pressure. A _ the- 
oretical standard altitude-pressure re- 
lationship is employed to determine 
altimeter calibration in the ‘first place. 
Actually, in service, the theoretical 
standard relationship very seldom exists. 
Hence, the reading given by the alti- 
meter is an “indicated” altitude and 
not a “true” altitude. 

One reason for this serious discrep- 
ancy lies in the fact that air, being 
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Altitude Pressure 
in Feet Inches of Mercury 
11,000 19.79 
10,000 20.58 
9,000 21.38 
8,000 22.22 
7,000 23.09 
6,000 23.98 
5,000 24.89 
4,000 25.84 
3,000 26.81 
2,000 27.82 
1,000 28.86 
0 (sea level) 29.92 


Fig. 3 


Pressure decreases approximately |-in. 
mercury for every 1,000 feet increase in 
altitude. 





essentially a gas, has its density changed 
considerably by variations in the tem- 
perature of the air. This means that 
climbing or descending through “hot” 
or “cold” air columns of a given actual 
height produce changes in pressure 
which do not correspond to the pres- 
sure changes taking place in the same 
height column where the air tempera 
ture is standard (Fig. 2). 


Points to Remember 


The sensitive altimeter is subject to 
certain errors. However, if the pilot 
understands the limitations, he will 
allow a reasonable margin of safety. 
Several general rules may be drawn up 
to cover the action of an altimeter 
under non-standard conditions. 

(1) An altimeter reads 100 feet 
lower for every 0.1” mercury increase 
in pressure (approaching a high pres- 
sure area) or 30 feet lower for every 
millibar of pressure. 

(2) An altimeter reads 100 feet 
higher for every 0.1” mercury decrease 
in pressure, (approaching a low) or 30 











feet for every millibar of pressure. 

(3) When air temperature is above 
standard, the actual altitude is higher 
than the indicated altitude. 

(4) When air temperature is below 
standard, the actual altitude is below 
the indicated altitude. 

(5) The higher your altitude, the 
lower the atmospheric pressure. 

(6) The higher you manually set 
the altimeter setting (barometric set- 
ting) the Aigher will be the indicated 
altitude. 

The limitations of a sensitive alti- 
meter are all concerned with an under- 
standing of the above mentioned rules. 
By bearing in mind that an altimeter 
only recognizes pressure change and 
nothing else, one will be aware of its 
limitations. 

The sensitive altimeter should be in 
stalled on a shock-mounted panel, in 
the unobstructed view of the pilot, and 
near the primary flight instrument 
group. 

The single case fitting at the rear 
of the airtight case is connected to the 
static line of a properly installed pitot 
static head. 

All connecting lines must be leak- 
free, and should have a drain at the 
lowest point. 

Before blowing out any lines, be cer- 
tain that all the instruments are dis- 
connected. Damage to the rate of climb 
indicator or air speed might result. 


Trouble-Shooting 


For aid in trouble-shooting, typical 
field reports are listed here with possi- 
ble causes for defective operation: 

Inoperative: Possible Cause—Con- 
necting line blocked. Instrument dam- 
aged seriously by dropping or applied 
air pressure. 

Reading too high or too low: Possi- 
ble Cause—Faulty static pressure. In- 
strument not correctly set by means of 
setting knob. Off calibration. 





€000' “Altimeter setting” in error: Possi- 
oo ble Cause—Diaphragm drift. Calibra- 
, 5000' tion off. Improperly set. * * * 
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Fig. 2—Since air is essentially a gas, its density is changed considerably by variations 

in temperature. This is one reason for serious discrepancies in altimeter readings. When 

air temperature is above standard (left), the actual altitude is higher than the indicated 

altitude. When air temperature is below standard, the actual altitude is below the 

indicated altitude. The limitations of a sensitive altimeter are all concerned with an 
understanding of these rules. 
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GLIDAIR AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS 
DISTRIBUTED BY... 


SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP. 
Municipal Airport, Chicago 38, Mlinois 


SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP. 
Sullivant Ave. Airport, Columbus 4, Ohio 


SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP. 
1525 Broadway, Denver 2, Colorado 


SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP. 
Municipal Airport, Omaha, Neb. 


SUPPLY DIVISION, INC. Robertson, Missouri 
SUPPLY DIVISION, INC. 

108 Grand Ave., Oklahoma City, Okiahoma 
SUPPLY DIVISION, INC. 

229 E. Madison Ave., Memphis, Tennessee 
SERVAIR, INC City Airport, Detroit, Mich. 
PIEDMONT AVIATION, INC 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 
SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE COMPANY 
Love Field, Dallas, Texas 
E. W. WIGGINS AIRWAYS, INC. 
Metropolitan Airport, Norwoed, Mess. 
AMERICAN AVIATION CORP. 
Flying Cloud Field, Route 1, Hopkins, Minn 
FLIGHT, INC. 
Municipal Airport, Cleveland, Ohio 
BUFFALO AERONAUTICAL CORP. 
Buffalo Airport, Buffalo, N. Y 
AIR-PARTS, INC. 
Hayward Airport, Hayward, Calif. 
A. W. WHITAKER 
5001 N. E. Union Ave., Portland, Oregon 
BERNER-PEASE 
3221 N. E. 2nd Ave., Miami, Florida 
V. A. BUTLER Ambler, Pa. 
KNIPP AVIATION INDUSTRIES 


Pimlico Airport, Baltimore, Md. 


LODWICK AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES 
Lakeland, Fla. 


FINISHES SAVE 
(COATS (TIME (MONEY 


@ The real test of any finish is its performance 
at the gun. Here’s where Glidair finishes win 
permanent boosters with their higher “build” 
and stronger colors .. . finishes that save coats, 
time and money. Specify Glidair and prove for 


yourself the economy of using qua/ity materials. 


For help on any aircraft finishing problem, con- 
sult your nearest Glidair Distributor or write 


Glidden Aviation Sales Headquarters. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
AVIATION SALES HEADQUARTERS © 11001 MADISON AVENUE © CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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plant and its 
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cargo at 
part of it be 


from the 
ts The scheduled 


is 


An alert operator plans inexpensive but adequate 


ramp, dock and handling services to supply carrier 
needs charted in a survey. 


By AL HARTING 


Southwest 


earried about 700,000 


and out 


airlines have 


pounds, both in 
Special Facilities Non-Existent 


The problem for the scheduled ca) 


riers hasn’t been severe, since most 
combine cargo with passengers, thus 
utilizing the same terminal facilities 


The heds, 
een entirely dependent 


for both operations. non-s 


though, have | 
upon special and frequently expensive 
and 
delivery, pickup, refueling and mainte 


unloading, warehousing, 


loading 


nance. For those successful in renting 


warehouse space on the airport, this 
meant keeping paid personnel in Dal 
las, as well as at other stops. The 
same goes for the other phases of 


handling. Physically, 
was adequate and, financially, all cut 


none 


ground 


of profit to 


must cling 


that slim 
which the cargo 
if he is to survive 

Refrigeration for 
wet-weathe 


nto 


margin 
operator 
and 


perishables 


facilities for handling 
have been, to all intents and purposes, 
non-existent. 
What these 
meant to cargo 
summed up in this paragraph written 
SAC by the head of 
turing concern: 
“We have been 
in the 


ground situa- 
users is 


sub-par 
tions air 
a large manufa 
users of air freight 


past, but recently, due to the 


Airmotive Co. 


field, 


have 
found that parcel post special delivery 
was arriving faster than air freight. 
We had shipments anchored at Love 
Field for two days until we got behind 


poor handling at the we 


the shipments ourselves. 

This customer is typical of hun- 
dreds of big potential air shippers who 
are ready and willing to “shoot the 
works” in behalf of air freight, but 
who have been discouraged not by 
conditions in the air, but, ironically 
enough, by conditions on terra firma. 


Carriers Outline Needs 

Air cargo, viewed as a distinct com- 
mercial and civic advantage, should 
and probably will be helped by local 
interests in untieing troublesome knots 
on the ground. Terminal companies 
can form mutually profitable and last- 
ing “partnerships” with the cargo 
carriers. With that as our objective, 
we went to them with open minds and 
plenty of questions, and here are some 
of the things they told us: 

Facilities for the terminal should be 
about 100 feet by 50 feet and should 
be plain and simple—not unlike those 
of the motor freight agencies. The 
concrete floor should be about the 
height of a “bob-tail” truck bed. To 
keep the rain from blowing in, there 
should be roll-up doors. 
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Warehousing on the floor of this 
building should be sufficient for three 
DC-4 loads, accommodated not to in- 
terfere with the movement of cargo 
from plane to truck and vice versa. A 
refrigeration room will serve its pur- 
pose if it is about 1,000 cubic feet in 
size, with a temperature of 40 degrees 
for foodstuffs; 50 degrees for flowers, 
and with a small section which can go 
as low as 0 degrees for certain meats. 

If there’s any one thing that the 
cargo people want to eliminate, it’s 
the manual lifting, pulling, shoving 
and tugging of the various packages. 
They look with favor on SAC’s sug- 


ion that this problem be solved 


gest 
by using a continuous, reversible con- 
veyor belt, mounted on wheels, which 
can be hydraulically adjusted to the 
airplane door-height to load or unload 
to the terminal dock. Moved up and 
down the length of the dock, this de- 
vice should more than pay for itself 
n a short time. Canopied, it will 
serve to protect clothing and simila 
types of easily damaged cargo during 
handling in inclement weather. 

Supplementing the movable con 
veyor will be a fork-lift, for heavy 
cargo such as machinery, and a num- 
ber of hand-propelled four-wheel 
“trucks” which can be utilized both 
on the ramp and on the floor of the 
terminal. 

Because the average cargo package 
is small—its two major dimensions 
totaling about 40 inches—most ai) 
freight can be handled manually in 
the terminal, eliminating expensive 
mechanical units for getting shipments 
to and from the aircraft and the pick- 
up and delivery trucks. 

We proposed a packaging service, 
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This consolidated air freight dock, office building and 
service center is one of several preliminary sketches 
in a design study by Architect Walter W. Cook, whose 
nationwide research found requirements similar to 


. those of motor freight operators. The dock is 50 ft. 
wide, 400 ft. long and 4 ft. above the ramp. Its roof 
a is 90 ft. wide. Plane-to-dock freightways are portable, 


have conveyor belts and can be canopied. 
Sketch by Walter W. Cook & Associates 
Architects, Dallas 








and bills of lading will be used. Par- 
ticular care with these must be taken, 
since SAC contemplates serving as a 


— trans-shipping center through which 
cargo will be transferred from line to 
but were advised that elab- line when it is destined for points not 
ape orate arrangements in this on the original carrier’s itinerary 
direction would be unwise, This angle of the operation will be the 
since practically all cargo principal one of immediate interest to 
will arrive prepared for American, Braniff and Delta. 
shipment. However, we in- What will we charge for these serv- 
tend inspecting incoming ices? That has yet to be determined. 
and outbound packages Whatever it is, it undoubtedly will be 
and repairing the wrappings of those on a per-hundred basis, except on cer- 
on which they have been torn or tain extremely “weightless” items 
broken. (i. e., a carton of flowers, for which 
“Spot checks” of package weights some sort of cubic displacement fee 
will be made, but in nine cases out of must be established). 
ten, we will accept weights as declared Our company, like the air freight 
by the shipper. A scale for this pur- lines, realizes that the proposed union 
pose will be kept conveniently in the terminal will be successful only if the 
center of the warehouse. gingerbread is sheared from _ its 
charges, just as they must be clipped 
Local Cartage Planned rican ak ie itself. It’s a a. 
Pickup and delivery services will be therefore, that they’ll be kept as low as 
contracted for with a local trucking possible and still maintain an efficient, 
concern, which, it is anticipated, will progressive service. 
keep at least two vehicles “on call” With the terminal open and staffed 
24 hours a day. Given exclusive rights 24 hours a day, SAC also will keep 
to handle all cargo passing through aircraft and engine maintenance crews 
the terminal, the company selected on duty around the clock. They not 
probably will be in a position to op- only can provide repairs approved by 
erate profitably at lower than the CAA, Fratt & Whitney, Hamilton- 
present rates of 35 cents per hundred Standard and others, but they will 
pounds, with a 75-cent minimum. have quick access to the company’s 
Our original plans called for the vast inventory of parts and acces- 
providing of glassed-in office space to sories. A fleet of gasoline fueling 
be made available to representatives trucks will be on hand, thus rounding 
of the various air freight operators out the picture of a “fast getaway” 
using our facilities. However, we de for the visiting freight plane. 
termined that few of these firms will Initially planning to construct a 
require offices, preferring rather to new building for the proposed ter- 
leave all supervision strictly up to minal, SAC now is considering per- 
SAC’s specially-trained crews and forming the functions outlined above 
foremen. Later, perhaps, when the from a redesigning and re-planning 
volume warrants it, such units will of structures and equipment already 
be practical. The same goes for “hotel available. This, if decided upon, will 
rooms” for air crews. It appears that be another step toward cutting out 
most of them, if they are going to be the “fancy stuff”, in favor of a strictly 
in Dallas any length of time, prefer functional and economically practical 
to rest up and clean up at hotels in plan of action. 
the city. Our firm is but one of many con- 
We will install a Weather Bureau vinced that air freight, as an industry, 
teletype for crew’s use, as well as is on the right skyroad to unrivalled 
bulletin boards and toilets. success and expansion. We toss our 
Complete records will be kept on all hat into the terminal ring with confi- 
shipments and standardized airbills dence and enthusiasm. * * * 
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wnize botn ne ingibie and intang!- 
le values of airports to a town, and 
vho are in dally co i with the facts 
and figure \ h we apparently pre- 
fer to hide under a bu hel basket. 
Recently shortly after I assumed 


he complimentary » as Director of 
Aviation for a thriving Texas city, I 
decided to compile some dependable 
facts and figures to give our city 
manager and our stockholders—the 


yvered not only 


amazed me, but a aused a lot of 
mportant people, | n and out of 
iViatior o exclaim, “Why, I had no 
lea our aviatio1 i ties brought so 
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irge or sma is nilar facts and 
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DOLLAR DIVIDCIDS som serpents 


After returning 5'/2 per 
cent on capital invest- 
ment, Fort Worth’s fa- 
cilities brought $7,000,- 
000 to town last year. 


By ED NILSON 


Director of Aviation, City of Fort Worth 


ts taxpayers and civic leaders as we 
have just uncovered in our town, Ev- 
ery community will not have the same 
aviation enterprises and resources, and 
the out-of-town dollars that pour into 
a city will vary in accordance with the 
size and trade of that city. The fact 
remains that community’s air- 
port is paying dividends every day to 
the business life of the town and these 
profitable dividends can be tabulated 
someone will just take 
Perhaps the 


you! 


accurately if 
to chart 
figures we found through research will 


+ 


the time them. 


give you the principal idea. 


Benefits in Dollars and Cents 


While most 
evaluate aviation from the standpoint 


people are inclined to 


of the commercial airlines and mili- 
tary aviation, we started from the 
other end—the broad field of private 


aviation businesses. We found out 
that business houses on our municipal 
Meacham Field, have a total 
equipment and stocks 


In 1946 they did a gross 


airport, 
investment in 
of $1,897,000. 


business of $4,495,000 and their pay- 
roll was over $600,000. Their parts 
and stock departments represent an 


investment of $400,000, which com 
pares in volume and importance to the 
largest local automobile dealerships. 

Anothe1 
izes in servicing aircraft 
this company enjoys a splendid 


Meacham business special 
instruments 
and 


reputation among aviation Dusinesses 


and scheduled airlines throughout the 
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Employes 
"Six Largest Fixed 
Base Operators 270 






Scheduled Airlines 1,350 





Civil Aeronautics 
Administration i64 

U. S. Weather Bureau 
Airways Division 5 





( oncessionaires 
(Municipal Airport ts 






Aviation Conferences 





rOTALS 2,157 





*Total investment by six | 
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STUDY OF FORT WORTH CIVIL AVIATION — 1946 
Average Total 
Stay of Spentper Spent 
Home Visitors Day by (Non- Loral 
Owners Payroll Visiters (Days) Visiters Aviation) Purchases 
120 $ 700,000 17,500 2-3 $25 $1,175,750 $200,000 
945 2,410,000 18,000 
232 1,646,424 4,550 2-4 20 274,000 175,704 
$0 145,000 
120,000 120,000 
1.610 5 30 105,000 
1,327 $5,021,424 23,660 $1,554,750 $613,704 
argest operators, $2,072,000. 


U. S. and foreign countries. Anothei 
enjoys an international reputation in 
the highly specialized training of air- 
line pilots. This training requires the 
use of multi-engine airline transport 
airplanes and in 1946 they qualified 
600 pilots for domestic and foreign 
airline companies. Still another 
Meacham business engaged in this 
specialized accomplished a 
large scale training contract for the 
Norwegian Government in 1946, using 
multi-engine airline equipment. 

The splendid international reputa- 
tions of our aviation businesses means 
world-wide publicity, of unlimited 
value for Fort Worth. These busi- 
nesses are qualified and equipped to 
serve the demands and requirements 
of the public, in every phase of the 
business of aviation, ‘vhich is 
vincingly emphasized by the fact that 
hundreds of private airplane owners, 
































service, 


con- 


all over our great aviation trade 
area transact business with them 
constantly. 

The major airlines serving Fort 


Worth paid their 1,350 employes who 
live and own homes in Fort Worth the 


sum of $2,400,000 in 1946. This was 
brand new money spent or banked in 
our town and the taxes these folks 


pay are not “hay” either. These majo 
scheduled airlines maintain large 
warehouses here and their utilities and 
material purchases from Fort Worth 
businesses is over $100,000 annually. 


The regional headquarters of the 
U. S. Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion are at Fort Worth. In thei 


offices, their central depot, communi- 
cations, control tower, and air traffic 
departments, 451 people are employed. 
They live in Fort Worth, their 
homes and pay taxes here. 


own 
Their sal 
aries for 1946 totaled $1,600,000, new 
invested and banked in Fort 
Worth. In addition their central sup- 
ply depot handles 5,000,000 
pounds of airways equipment annually 
which requires extensive transactions 
with Fort Worth companies and the 
CAA also purchases various materials 
from Fort Worth businesses to the 
tune of $200,000 each year. 

The aviation department of the 
weather bureau paid their Fort Worth 
personnel $145,000 in 1946; this, 
was brand new money. 


money 


over 


too, 


Small Airports Bring Business, Too 


Two of Fort Worth’s private air- 
ports did a gross business of $250,000 
and paid their personnel $100,000 in 
1946, more new cash for Fort Worth’s 
tills. 

Now let’s add the figures and take 
a look: The strictly aviation payroll 

(Continued on page 36) 
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THE BEECHCRAFT 


DONANZA 


Serves business 
around the clock 
around the year 


HE new 4-place 165 hp Beech- 
5 gat Bonanza has the utility 
demanded of any form of depend- 
able business transportation. It 
has speed up to 184 miles an hour. 
It has economy—a direct operating 
cost as low as one cent per passen- 
ger mile. And it has the necessary 
performance, capacity and equip- 


ment to place this speed and econ- 
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omy at your disposal around the 
clock, around the year! 

You ll be amazed—and delighted 
—at the Bonanza’s quietness. A 
slow-turning controllable prop, en- 
gine mufflers and scientifically 
sound-proofed cabin reduce noise 
to no more than that in an open- 
window car floating along at 55! 
Cabin always well ventilated and 





The Bonanza works on weekends, too! 


J ae a 


@ Top Speed, 184 mph; Cruising Speed, 175 mph; Range, 750 miles 


There is a 
additional facts. figures and a Bonanza. We are now deliv- 
ering Bonanzas on th 
by the heavy demand for this airplane. Additional orders 
will be filled in the sequence rect ived, Beech 
Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S. A. 








with heat control. Luxuriously up- 
holstered seats, plenty of leg room 
. . . and extraordinary head room! 
Limousine comfort—around the 
clock, around the year! 

Flight equipment is complete 
from nose to tail—two-way radio, 
landing lights, full instrumenta- 
tion—for accurate, safe navigation 
around the clock, around the year! 


Beecheraft distributor near you, ready with 
large backlog of firm orders created 


Aircraft 


BEECHCRAFT 


ONANZA 


MODEL 
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While the airlines are now putting 
1947 equipment into flight service they 
must still rely largely on ground fa- 
cilities of 1940 vintage 

The airlines look upon air safety as 
composed of these ingredients: 


(ne part of 


lengths and clearance 

One part of high intensity lighting 
for both day and I 

One part of good, two-way radio 
communication with planes aloft. 

One part of good tower and an 
traffic contro 

Two parts of adequate navigatior 
ind approa¢ anding aid 

Of course nere nu a ) *€ Su 
able and well maintained equipment 
and pilot skill, but the airlines feel 
they can s ipply these two parts of the 
general a ifety d 
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Landing Aids for Safety 


Facilities at major air- 
ports lag far behind new 
air transports. Here are 
essentials for urgently- 
needed improvements. 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 


which will show great improvements 
throughout the country, improvements 
that will be apparent to the general 
traveling public in increased safety 
and regularity of aircraft operation. 


Essentials for All-Weather Safety 


have been recom- 
improved 


The following 
mended as essentials for 
safety of operations and landings and 
take-offs under all-weather conditions: 

1. An instrument landing 
with very high frequency glide path 
and localizer beams, marker beacons, 
and ADF compass locator transmit- 
ters at the outer and middle marker 


system 


five miles and 3,500 feet, respectively, 
from the runway end. 

», Ground control approach with ap 
proach monitor and surveillance traffic 
control remoted to the control tower. 

}. High-intensity approach lights 
extended into the approach for 3,000 
feet from the runway end, although 
1,500 feet will suffice in some cases. 

1. High-intensity runway lights on 
both sides and for the full length of 
the instrument runway, assumed to be 
6,000 feet in length 

>. FIDO or thermal fog dispersal to 
suit local meteorological and terrain 
usually providing burn 


ynditions, but 
ers on both sides of runway for 2,000 
feet on approach end and 2,000 feet 
nto the approach area. 


This looks 


like a big order. It has 


een estimated 
000 to install at the ten most impor- 


to cost around $5,000, 


tant cities based on traffic and geo- 
graphic disposition, thus allowing un- 
nterrupted flow of traffic to such 
conditions 


under all-weathe 


Local Planning Needed 


But despite their cost such improve- 
ments are coming and it is important 
for airport managers to survey thei 


cities, particularly if they are at pres- 


ent or likely soon to be scheduled air- 
ne stops, on the following points: 
1. Does the community have an air- 
port improvement plan and if not why 
not? No matter how small a city is 
there should be some sort of a plan 
or the airport manager is not doing 
his job 
2. Does traffic 


warrant parallel 


runways to allow unobstructed, simul- 








taneous instrument take-offs and 
landings? 

3. What are the requirements and 
locations of diversion air- 
ports? This is becoming of increas- 
ing importance at heavy traffic cen- 
ters where it will become necessary 
to divert traffic to nearby points. 

4. What are the safety conditions 
of the instrument glide area at the 
present and how can they be im- 


possible 


proved? On at least one large air- 
port this would mean the removal of 
one or more buildings. 

5. What about runway and approach 
lights? Approach lights may be con- 
sidered the responsibility of the CAA 
as part of an airway, but no one has 
suggested that anyone but the airport 
owners should be responsible for the 
runway lights. There is much com- 
plaint on the part of airline pilots and 
others on present runway lights at 
many airports. 

6. What is the length of the instru- 
ment runway? Make comparison of 
altitude, terrain and wind velocities 
and direction under adverse weather 
conditions. 

7. What about traffic control under 
instrument conditions? 

8. Are there adequate taxiways 01 
does the use of runways for taxiing 
cut down on the number of landings 
and take-offs that may be made in a 
given time? 

9. Are adequate maintenance hang- 
ars provided? 

10. Is the terminal building ade- 
quate for present traffic alone without 
considering future potentials? Would 
it be adequate for the traffic expected 
in five years? Most airports will find 
that the answer is “no” to both these 
questions. 

11. What about ground transporta- 
tion from the airport? 

12. What fire-fighting or crash 
equipment is available at the airport? 

A careful check of all these points 
will show airport managers what is 
needed to improve the safety situation 
and will serve to emphasize the fact 
that, while aircraft and related equip- 
ment have had the fastest and most 
revolutionary development in history 
during the war years, our airports and 
ground aids to safety in air transpor- 
tation have not kept pace. Air trans- 
portation is really faced with the same 
problem that has faced other forms of 
transportation. For example, roads 
and inns which once sufficed for stage 
coaches would not be suitable for au- 
tomobile traffic. Railroads have con- 
stantly had to rebuild rights-of-way 
to suit newer and heavier equipment. 
But in no form of transportation has 
the disparity between equipment and 
facilities occurred so quickly and on 
so wide a scale as in air transport. 

* * * 
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For fast... efficient 





maintenance and 






repairs...consult one 


of these 


APPROVED S ICE CENTERS 





The world-wide network of Douglas Ap- 
proved Service Centers is taking shape. 
Here operators will find skilled men 
trained in servicing and repairing Douglas 
transport aircraft. Work is done fast... 
it is done well... and it is also done at 
minimum expense. 





Only these approved centers have access 
to Douglas field and factory technical 
assistance, quality control methods, and 
the latest information from Douglas so 
vital in making repairs letter - perfect. 


WARRANTED DOUGLAS PARTS are 





. DC-3, C-47, DC-4, C-54 9. DC-3, C-47 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc, Southern Airways Company 
Santa Monica, Calif. Municipal Airport, Atlanta, Ga. 
2. DC-3, C-47, DC-4, C-54 10. DC-3, C-47, DC-4, C-54 
Aviation Maintenance Corp. Aircraft Service Corporation 
7701 Woodley Avenue Bradley Field, Windsor Locks 
Van Nuys, Calif. Conn., and Miami, Florida 


_ 


Northrop Aircraft Company 
Hawthorne, Calif. 

6. DC-3, C-47 
Timm Aircraft Company 
Metropolitan Airport 
Van Nuys, Calif. 

7. DC-4, C-54 


Oakland Municipal Airport 
Oakland, Calif. 

8. DC-4, C-54 
Texas Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
Grand Prairie, Texas 





Matson Aviation Maintenance Co. 


Scottish Aviation Limited 
Prestwick Airport 
Ayrshire, Scotland 


. DC-3, C-47 


S. A. B. CLA. 
13 Rue de Brederode 
Brussels, Belgium 


. DC-3, C-47 


Societa per Azioni Fiat 
Turin, Italy 


. DC-3, C-47 


Northwestern Aeronautical Co. 
Holman Field, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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3. DC-3, C-47, DC-4, C-54 1. DC-3, C-47 : : = 
, ' ’ ' w available for the repairing an . 
Grand Central Airport Company Northwest Industries Limited _ asharenaenaces 7 P 8 d serv 
1310 Airway, Glendale, Calif. P.O. Box 517 icing of Douglas airplanes. Look for the 
Ed ton, Alberta, C d 
4. DC-3, C-47 ea Douglas emblem on these warranted 
Hughes Aircraft Company 12. DC-3, C-47 
Florence Avenue at Teale St. Ganadair Limited, P.O. Box 6087 Douglas parts. 
Culver City, Calif Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
5. DC-3, C-47 . DC-3, C-47 For more complete information, write: 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC. 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
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The Model 1400 now joins the Edo post-war series 
of floats for personal planes. These floats, engineered 
from 21 years of Edo experience, were further refined 
by quarter-scale model tests in an experimental towing 
tank. Only Edo uses towing tank research on floats 
for personal planes 

Improved performance and lower cost, through 
simplified design, are their main features. But the 
1400's have many other advances. Like the new Models 
1650 and 2000, they are light but very rugged. Pre- 
cision construction gives complete interchangeability 
of parts. They are easy to install and maintain. 

The Edo 1400's have curved tops with deck rails, 
external keels and chines, “Speedo” hand-hole covers, 
resilient bow bumpers which are also removable, and 
a simplified gear. They are available through aircraft 
dealers and seaplane base operators. Ask your operator 


or dealer for details. 
WRITE TODAY — for these Free 
booklets. Details on float flying, 
Edo-equipped planes, float bases, 
sites and construction. Just send 
a post cord or letter. 


* 
% 
Rtas Fun 6” st 


Model 1400 < 


Anew and superior float, 
to give improved 
performance to 


Aeronca Champions 


Aeronca Chie 
$985 Luscombe Silvaires 


* 
Piper Cub Specials 





54), 


In this experimental towing tank at the Stevens Institute of 
Technology a quarter-scale model of the Edo 1400 float is shown 
in a position just before take-off. Note the absence of spray. 
Towing tank tests gave accurate data on taxiing, take-offs and 
landings under all load conditions. 


EDO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


301 Second Ave., College Point, Long Island, New York 
In Canedc: MacDonald Bros. Aircraft Ltd., Winnipeg 
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NEW and different place to go for 
the sportsman pilot is Honeymoon 
Isle, located in the Gulf of Mexico three miles 
off Florida’s West Coast town of Dunedin. 
Aerial view (above) shows some of the 25 per- 
sonal planes which landed on the 3,000-foot 
strip recently at the invitation of R. H. (Dick) 
Wolfe, vice president of Honeymoon Isle Asso- 
ciation and former manager of a Toledo, Ohio, 
airport Among early arrivals (shown at 
right) were Harry Playford, St. Petersburg 
banker, who brought a DC-3, and Carl Wooten, 
Florida Beechcraft distributor, who flew out 
in a twin-engine Beechcraft 
More than 5,000 has been spent in de- 
velopment. When completed, costs are ex- 
pected to total several million dollars. Honey- 
moon Isle will have thirty two-room guest cot- 
house, seaplane base and terminal 
building. Individusz angars for 300 lightplanes 


tages, a cl 


are planned 
Ten-ton Roto-dozers (below) speedily clear 
island growth will leave tropical atmos- 


for picnicking fliers. 





















































COTTAGES ABOVE: WILL BE REPLACED BY 
TWO-ROOM SUITES AND CLUB HOUSE 


VISITING FLIERS ABOVE, LATER TOASTED 
MARSHMALLOWS (BELOW) IN TROPIC SETTING 
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DOLLAR DIVIDENDS 


Continued from page 30) 
for Fort Worth in 1946 was $4,845,000 


Now add $600,000 (although we know 
th 


this is a low estimate) at strictly 
persona! plane owners who came here 
to shop or just for fun and spent at 
uur hotels, cafe and other downtown 
Jusinesses in 1946. We have the sum 
ot 5.445.000 ral new, outs de dol 
lars——new cash that rang the bells of 
every register in town, cash that every 
business and every tizen of Fort 
Worth, Texas, had a share in. 

Many thousands of airline passen- 
gers stopped or passed through Fort 
Worth in 1946 Mat hundreds of 
them bought meals or some novelty 


while awaiting change of planes. Hun 


dreds whose trips terminated here fo 
+ | tol } 

Dusiness reasons, meal notel bills, 1! 

vestments and ither expenditures, 


which ran into many nore thousands 
of dollars for Fort Worth 


We know a specifi 


Ousinesses 


nstance of an 


airline passenger who, the first time 
he was here, gained impressions that 
nfluenced him to return later and in 
vest over $100,000 in a Fort Worth 


yusiness 


At Meacham Field there is an em 


nent aircraft finance and insurance 

isiness ha engages n extensive 
transactions w VE 1,000 aircraft 
dealers throug it seven states. Their 
aircraft surance coverages and loans 


several millions of 


dollars 


amount 


annually Assured this successful 

aviation business contributes gener- 

ously to Fort Worth’s profits, too 
There is a restaurant at Meacham 


Field which serves around 1,500 people 
each day Any day out there you can 
see nearly a thousand 


t autos, owned by 
people associated with Meacham Field 
businesses and the CAA. Autos bought 
Worth dealers by 


from Fort people 


who live and own home and spend 
their salaries in Fort Worth. Fort 
Worth merchant now know this is 
big business 

Also at Meacham thers Ss tne most 


inique, unuSuai airport news and nov- 


Airport Problems to be Aired 
At Texas Conference, June 4-6 


With emphasis on the many critical 
problems facing airports all over the 
nation, the fifth annual aviation con- 
ference to be held at Texas A. & M. 
College, College Station, Texas, has 
been scheduled for June 4, 5 and 6, 
according to Howard W. Barlow, co- 
chairman of the conference and dean 
of the college. 

Co-sponsored by SOUTHERN 
FLIGHT, the fifth annual meeting will 
again be the principal event of Texas 
Aviation Week, proclaimed each year 
by the governor. Following the prec- 
edent established for previous meet- 
ings at A. & M., the conference will 


be a “shirtsleeves” affair with all 





+ 


elty store in the country. Its owner 
is known throughout the U. S. and 
foreign countries and many of his 
customers are popular movie stars and 
leaders of industry. This unique busi- 
ness also swells the take of our tills 
and provides creditable national pub- 
licity for Fort Worth, through avia- 
tion 
We know a flying farmer from New 
Mexico and his wife who recently came 
here to shop in their personal plane. 
When they left via the “air highway” 
they had with them $1,000 worth of 
new clothes. I'd bet two to one the 
Fort Worth merchant who sold them 
hasn’t any idea how much of his an- 
nual gross sales aviation is totally 
responsible for—it would bewilder him. 
Can you beat the record which shows 
that with an investment of $1,515,300 
in airports, Fort Worth is not only 
receiving a 5te per cent return on its 
capital investment, but is attracting 
approximately $7,000,000 a year in out- 


side money to the city? 

Yes, aviation and airports are pay- 
ng their way. But how many of the 
citizens of YOUR town know it? 
* . * 





LOUISIANA AVIATION CONFERENCE participants in Shreveport recently included 
(left to right) Hart Bowman, Dallas city aviation public relations director; Douglas 
Outlaw Langsteff, New Orleans aviation director; Ed J. Keller of Dallas, Magnolia Pe- 
troleum Co., aviation engineer, and C. L. Willis, 4th Region CAA headquarters, Fort 
Worth. Conference was directed by Col. T. B. Herndon, Louisiana aeronautics director. 
(Magnolia Photo by Hunt Guitar.) 
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gingerbread eliminated, Barlow stated. 
Registrants will be housed in school 
dormitories and all meals, including 
the banquet, served in the cadet mess 
hall. Registration fee is limited to 
actual cost of the meals as no charge 
is made for sleeping accommodations. 

A special effort is being made to 
attract city and state officials, mu- 
nicipal and private airport managers 
and personnel, fixed-base operators, 
representatives of all branches of the 
industry and CAA personnel. A gen- 
eral invitation is accorded all persons 
interested in any phase of airports or 
airport management. 

Advance registrations should be di- 
rected to Dean Howard W. Barlow, 
Texas A. & M. College, College Sta- 
tion, or to SOUTHERN FLIGHT. 


Tennessee Levies Stiff 
Penalties for Flying 
Violations in State 


Legislation passed by the Tennessee 
State Legislature in its closing session 
here last month placed air traffic vio- 
lations under the same law-breaking 
category as those of surface traffic 
and subject to trial by local courts. 

Any person piloting an airplane 
while under the influence of liquor, 
narcotics or other habit-forming drugs 
or operating an aircraft in the air or 
on the ground or water in a careless 
or reckless manner as to endanger 
the life or property of another, is in 
direct violation of state law and sub- 
ject to arrest, trial, fine and punish- 
ment by state law-enforcement offi- 
cials. While conforming word for word 
with the CAR, the law carries stiffer 
penalties than the CAA imposes. Fines 
run from $100 to $1,000, jail sentences 
30 days to 6 months. 


Airport Execs Name 
Panel Leaders; Much 
Exhibit Space Taken 


Panel leaders for the American As- 
sociation of Airport Executives con- 
vention and airport exhibition in Chi- 
cago’s Hotel Sherman, May 12-15, 
include Dr. John H. Frederick, Univer- 
sity of Maryland Professor of trans- 
portation and SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
contributing editor; Dr. John J. 
Green, chief research engineer for the 
Air Transport Board of Canada; Leslie 
A. Bryan, director of the University of 
Illinois aeronautics institute; Charles 
F. Rhyne, general council for the Na- 


tional Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, and Edward C. Sweeney, 
Northwestern University law pro- 
fessor. 


Pat Moore, AAAE executive secre- 
tary, reports over half of the exhibit 
space has been contracted for. 
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RIBS OF RUGGEDNESS 


Build ‘em right—and build ‘em Far-sighted Boeing engineering 
strong. That's always been Boeing's 
policy. In combat the B-17's and 


B-29's re peatedly demonstrated 


has provided that any increase in 
the 3500-horsepower engine ratings 
will permit greater payload and still 
higher speed without structural re- 
design of the airplane. 


Boeing ruggedness. It is demon- 
strated again in the double-decked, 
80-passenger Stratocruiser, shown These and other structural fea- 
here under construction. tures contribute to greater safety, 
reliability and utility. They make 
for high performance, low direct 


Every detail of this super-trans- 
port is engineered to meet loads far 
in excess of design requirements. operating cost, ease of maintenance 
For example, its famed Boeing and superior passenger comfort. 
Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle, 
Washington; Wichita, Kansas 


“117” wing could carry four times 


the plane’s normal take-off weight. 


7 Boe ) yf lu desiaqned the Flying Fortress and Superfortress but builf more 
f th half of all the B-1-'s ore than two-thirds of all the B-29’s produced, No 
ther company in he world can match Boe s exrperience in 4-engine rircraft, 


Boeing is building fleets 
of Stratocruisers for these 


forward-looking airlines: 
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_Ab SY, vitation from the 


ERCOUPE clealors of —/oxas 





ICKS AVIATION SERVICE, newly appointed ERCOUPE distributor for 
the state of Texas east of the |Olst meridian, urges ERCOUPE owners 


and owners-to-be to get acquainted with their local dealers. 
These organizations were chosen to handle ERCOUPE sales and service be- 


cause they are set up fo serve you in the manner you have a right to expect. 


They are anxious for you to know them better, and to depend on them for all 


your flying needs. They can make flying more pleasant and profitable for you. 


As state distributor, Hicks Aviation Service offers owners and dealers close 


cooperation on all aviation matters. Your inquiry will be personally super- 


vised by Jerry Hicks or George Henderson. 


Gent len, meet your ee ERCOUPE pa 


AERO SALES GREENVILLE MAJORS SCHOOLING 

Abilene AVIATION MOTORS CO 
Lawrence Rutherford 1715 25th St 

SABINE AERO CO W. H. Merrell Snyder 

Route 4, Box 278A Greenville DR. JAMES L. 

Beaumont CRAWFORD 

| ile EDGERTON FLYING Sulphur Springs 

H. M. DOZIER SERVICE = _____ DR. MAURICE GAGE 

Nueces Garage Laredo Municipal Airport + 

Sorpus Christ Laredo ee 

ENGINEERING 

ENGINEERING LANE AIR PARK eg —. , 

SALES CO Rosenberg ee 

Paul E. Richards E. A. Wolcott 

E. A. Wolcott SAN ANGELO Vexerkene 

Corsicana SALES & SERVICE VIM-TIM SKY RANCH 
M. S. Weed Victoria 

AVIATION H. L. Hallmark G. S. DANAHER 

ACCESSORIES CORP 212 W. Second St 618 Scott St. 

Fort Worth San Angelo Wichita Falls 


Chere are a few open territories in Texas for ERCOUPE 
dealerships. Investigation by res ponsible operators is invited. 


= 


Highland Park Airport Route 7 





Dallas Texas 


Tele phone Vickery 6346 


SALES . SERVICE * 


INSTRUCTION 


ERCOUPE WEEK-END 


(Continued from page 15) 

at first a problem. Weighing seventy 
pounds cleaned, they were too bulky 
for the back seat compartment. Placing 
them on the floor, we discovered, kept 
the extra weight on the wing’s leading 
edge. Baggage capacity for the Er 
coupe is listed at 65 pounds. With 
Graflex and bait box we were probably 
eight to ten pounds over the line. 

Taking off into a brisk wind, w. 
clocked the Ercoupe during the first 
minute of climb at 950 feet. It had 
previously demonstrated an excellent 
rate of climb but this performance, 
with full tanks and extra baggage, was 
well over the factory’s advertised 750 
feet for the first minute. Strong head 
winds were the order of the day. At 
five thousand we found our ground 
speed for the first forty miles averaged 
only 75 mph. Computing the wind 
at 25 mph. on our nose, we dropped 
down to four thousand with little 
better results. Finally, at Marshall, 
Texas, we levelled off at 2,000 and 
gradually began to pick up speed. Ou: 
best ground speed would probably hav, 
been made at 1,000 feet. An extra 
thousand feet, however, was good pr. 
tection in case of trouble and at this 
altitude we always had good terrain 
within easy gliding distance. Air time 
for the return flight was a long two 
hours and fifty-five minutes, with 
strong headwinds and thermals marring 
a perfect trip. At 2,000 feet the Er 
coupe indicated 102 mph. at 2,150 
rpm. or a true air speed of about 108 
mph. 


Critically Speaking 


A cross-country flight in the two 
control Ercoupe can be very revealing 
to the pilot accustomed only to conven 
tional aircraft. This was our first real 
session with the low-wing, spin-proof 
plane and by the time we taxied back 
to the line at Highland Park Airport, 
a lot of questions had been answered 
In flight, for instance, lack of rudders 
gives the little plane more leg room 
than any two-place job we've seen 
Absence of rudders, rumors had it, 
caused the nose to hunt excessively. On 
the contrary, in fairly smooth air our 
compass rarely varied appreciably 

The cockpit is roomy and with the 
hatch closed we noticed little draft. 
Engine noise is fairly well muffled, but 
could be lower. Visibility on th 
ground and in the air is excellent and 
for people who don’t like too much 
sunshine, a burn-proof plexiglas hatch 
is available. Personally, we liked it. 

Slow-flight characteristics are ex 
cellent. Everyone is well familiar by 
this time with the E rcoupe’s non-spin 
nable feature. The way we get it, 
limited elevator travel and spoilers on 
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Improvements include a more attractive panel and interior styling. 
are centered in distinctive mounting and a quadrant-type 
replaces the conventional push-pull control 


Flight in- 


struments throttle 


New Features for 1947 Ercoupe 


MPROVED interior fittings and 
ly arranged in 
Ercoupe, 


a more attractive and efficie) 


trument panel are outstanding features of the 


1947 now reach the trade areas. The familiar push-pull 


ng 


throttle is replaced by a quadrant type throttle with elevator trim tab 
mnveniently alongside. Air speed, compass and altimeter are centered 
on the panel. Price, according to Engineering and Research Corporation, 


remains the same. Interior improvements include new sty] new sun 


ng, 


shade with improved plexiglas, soft foam rubber seats, new instrument 
and map lights, improved fuel gages, and new location for engine starte: 
handle. Other changes include an improved nose oleo strut, nutcracke 
ea gs and better lubrication, new spinner with increased strength and 


durability, improved fuel tank venting system, new cowl support brackets, 


nproved rocker box cover to eliminate oil leaks, and reinforced overhead 
frame fo nereased strength. Normal category rating was increased 
1.400 lbs. gross weight 


New Ercoupe interior seen from above 

trim tab next to throttle, and new location of ignition switch. Other 

mprovements include foam rubber seats, new instrument and map lights, and 
new sunshade with improved plexiglas. 


Note engine instruments grouped in left 
corner 











10 ells the Ercoupe. The Ercoup: Ercoupe hours for a private license and, 
c $3,669 delivered with start during this period, the new owner gets 
gen batteries and navigation supervised dual on trafhe patterns, ap 

ht or this price the Texas dis proaches, advanced landings, force! 
ibutor includes service up to 50 hours landings and pylons. He also gets fou 
or Jt lays, whichever comes first, and to five h urs of cross-country dual. 

ilso g s the purchaser enough dual to That’s the smart way to sell anv a 


license The 


— 


minimum of é 


, 
qualify him for a private 


res l 


And 


simplicity, 


plane. 


the Ercoupe, in spite of it 
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changes, 
because he didn’t check the 
weather on take-off. His first thought 
should be to turn back, but with the 


metimes by untoreseen 


| 
usually 


limited range of most personal planes 
instrument flight may be the only way 
out. As a reminder, never take a chance 
on heading toward any kind of instru 
ment weather unless the tanks have 
been topped ind you hav eC figured youl 
rasoline range for destination and al 
ternate. You can’t spin that prop with 
in instrument rating once the VO-pUICLE 
is vone. 

It is generally thought that instru 
ment flying is too difhcult for any but 
1 Tew professionals who make it thei 
life’s work to learn. This is a rather ex 

me view, but it cannot be denied 


must be simplified if a 





der interest is to be cultivated. 
Ch instruments themselves can 
1d mprovement, particularly in 
presentation Such criticisms are 
often heard as, ““Thevy’re too darn dith 
to re id,”” They all look alike,” 
There are too many of ’em,” “Thei 
1s are unnatural.”” Those who de 
:n, make and sell private plane panels 
in gnore these complaints. As 
tar as possible nstrument faces should 
designed so that pil yt reactions 


, ‘ "8 
earned in contact fl ght will be ap 


plicable when under the hood. An ex 


in instrument so conceived 
rate-of-climb which points up 
Vnen you start to climb ind down 
en you descend 


It would be very desirable tor instru 


nent work if a small urplane were 
designed which had positive stability 
n direction as well as in pitch and roll 
with “hands 


] 11S would mean that 


off” the airplane would tend to fly 
straight and level, or reasonably so, in 
stead of turning slowly into a treach- 
erous sp ral dive as most of our present 
lightplanes do. Good directional stabili 
ty would substitute to some extent fo: 
in automatic pilot, relieving the man 
it the controls from his close watch 
over the turn needle and allowing him 

> give more attention to orientation 
ind navigation problems. 


Radar, in the form of the Army’s 


1 


GCA system, if adopted by the airlines 
ind CAA, will offer the amateur in 
strument enthusiast a real ace in the 
hole. In this system a ground rada: 
installation presents to a trafhe control 
1 map like image of all the 


Opel itor 


trathe in the Vicinity of an urport. 
After contact is made in the conven 


| | ] 
onal manner Dy Way radi », tne op 


erator can talk the pilot down by tell 
ing him to take certain headings and 
» descend or climb to specific altitudes. 
With only the present type of 2-way 
radio and the above-mentioned instru 
nents required on the airplane, a rea 


sonably skillful pilot can be “talked in”’ 


LANDING GEAR 


= 


(Continued from page 17) 
tion was readily adaptable to conven- 
tional tripod landing gear on most 
lightplanes. 

Apparently the success of the devel- 
opment would be followed by a pro 
gram of modification, in which Good 
year and other wheel manufacturers 
would offer 
kits with which operators in the field 


inexpensive conversion 
could install swiveling gear on conven 
tional planes. 

That success is near was indicated 
by Geisse, who originated the CAA 
project while serving as assistant ad 
ministrator for private flying devel 
opment. Following ofhcial acceptance 
by CAA of Fairchild’s PT-19 equipped 
with cross-wind landing gear, Geisse 
said existing airplanes of the Fairchild 
type could be converted to castered 
wheels in the field with only minor 
changes. The Fairchild device proved 
only 30 pounds heavier than conven 
tional gear but Geisse said it should 
be possible to design a castered gear 
equalling in weight, or even lighter, 
than present landing gear assemblies. 
( The Goodyear device is significant 
because its weight is almost the same 
as that of conventional Cub gear. 
Ed.) 

Simplification of cross-wind opera 
tions for lightplanes for safety is one 
of two purposes for which the CAA 
project was designed. The other purpose 
is for the use of single runways. The 
PT-19 delivered by Fairchild will be 
put through extended service tests by 
CAA, including 

1s than 


Cross-WIinGSs 


landings in higher 
have hitherto been 
encountered, on both paved runways 
Results of these tests, 
} 


ne Cas 


and sod fields. 
and detailed descriptions of ¢ 
toring gear, will be supplied to the 
uircraft industry by the CAA. 
Geisse said cross-wind landing geat 
might have profound effect on the 


planning of airports in the future. 


Reduction in acreage requirements 
might, in some cases, he estimates, be 
is high as 80 per cent and cost of run 
ways reduced to one-third that now 


required. * * * 





in practically zero-zero weather with- 
out any reference to the radio range. 
No need to wait for all these con- 
veniences, though. Take off that long 
billed cap and don a pall ot blue xox 
gles and go to work now. By the time 
this stuff really gets here, you can be 
holding forth among the boys and 
girls at the hangar with, “Back when 
I got my rating you really had to be 
on the ball every second of the time. 
I remember one time there seemed to 
be a pretty high ceiling and we were 
- . * * 
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anniversary as a leader in designing and building high- 


performance military aircraft. 
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Dura-Repair Kits 
Kor Plywood Wor 





Internal pressure and heat, applied with a handy 
compact kit, turn out a neat, fast job. 


by K of proper tools for 
pressure and heat applica- 
tion has long complicated the problem 
of repairing plywood sections in ali 
craft. Tools designed and constructed 
for one area needing repair are rarely 
suitable for use in the next repair job 
the mechanic usually has to fash- 
on a crude makeshift tool of nails or 


and 


straps for applying pressure to each 
patching job. An answer to this prob- 
lem is the Dura-repair kit, a compact 
init developed by the Fairchild Air 
craft Division to correct flaws in 
Duramold planes. 

Dura-repair makes use of wood’s 
ellular construction and ability to be 
’. Gluing eliminates the need 


of rivet guns, bucking bars and stiff 


ness The Dura-repair system makes 
ise of the scarf type joint, which is 
fashioned by bevelling all sides to be 
joined by a slope of between 1 in 12 


and 1 in 15. Wood one-fourth of an 
k, for example, is bevelled fo 
a width of three to three and three 
These sloped surfaces 


uurtns incnes., 


are then coated with synthetic resin 


adhesives and set in contact. When 
heat is properly applied to the joint, 
a strong durable connection is the re- 
sul 


damaged 
Dura- 
repairing, the defective material is 


To repair a rupture or 


area of a shell (Fig. 1) for 


removed from the part to form a sim- 
ple, circular oval or elongated oval 
shape and the edges are bevelled o 
scarfed to the correct shape. A solid 
patch or series of individual venee 
plies similar in construction, thickness, 
and specie to the material removed is 
then scarfed to fit snugly and prop- 


erly (Fig. 3) in the shell opening 
Resin glue is applied to all contacting 
surfaces and the patch material put 
into position for dura-repairing. 

For repair of ruptures or damage 
that does not extend completely 
through a shell, either a solid patch or 
individual veneer plies are used and 
only one Dura-repair (Fig. 4) pad is 
needed for pressure-heat processing. 
In this application, the pad is located 
directly over the patch. A vacuum is 
then drawn (Fig. 5) and heat applied, 
giving a clean repair (Fig. 6). 

For ruptures completely through a 
shell, only solid patch material is used 
and processed with either one or two 
pads. When two pads are used, they are 
put one on each side of the Duramold 
part and the part processed by draw- 
ing a vacuum from both pads and ap 
plying heat. 

When one pad is used for such an 
application, a reinforcement ring 01 
doubler must be used to cover the 
scarf end taper on the opposite side. 
Because of the lack of rigidity of the 
tapered end of the scarf, this feathered 
edge must be reinforced or stiffened 
if it is to be soundly bonded at the ex- 
tremities. A reinforcement ring or 
thin doubler glued to the inside skin 
provides this support and permits 
Dura-repairing from one side only. 

Only limitations to the size of re- 
pair that can be made with the Dura- 
repair technique is capacity of the 
vacuum pump. In cases where greater 
than atmospheric pressure is needed, 
a pressure tube is used in connection 
with the flexible vacuum membrane 
and air is pumped in to meet needed 


pressure requirements. * * © 


Steps in repairing a typical fracture (1) extending through a plywood shell. The frac- 
ture is properly scarfed and a reinforcement ring (2) is fastened to the underside of the 
scarf taper to support the patch area. Another view (3) shows how this ring is fastened 
to the underside. With this ring only one Dura-repair membrane is needed. The patch is 
then accurately placed (4) and held in place while the suction and heat pad is rolled 
on. Vacuum pump (5) partially exhausts air from the scarfed area, causing atmosphere 


to exert even pressure for best bonding. 


















































AIRCRAFT SALES anc RV 


WHAT'S new “football pitch” is probably 285 feet. Right-hand brake pedals for Lus- 
The Pioneer was designed primarily combe airplanes are now available in 





for operation in areas where airfield kit form. The brake installation was 

Hoot mon, and here’s performance facilities are not available or are very prepared in kit form to meet the de- 
for ye. Scottish Aviation, Ltd., has restricted, the Scottish firm explains. mand of flying school operators and 
announced a new aircraft—the Pres Powered by a de Havilland Gipsy other owners for a set of brake pedals 
wick Pioneer-——which the company says Queen 34 engine, the Fioneer has a on the right-hand side. An extension 
can be taken off and landed “on a variable pitch propeller and is said of the standard left-hand foot brake 
normal football pitch.” Since specifi to cruise at 110 mph. at 5,000 feet. system used on both models of the 
cations list take-off run at 95 yards Top speed is 126 mph. and landing Silvaire line, the brake assembly can 
and landing ground run at 50 yards, a speed is 33 mph. Price was not listed. be installed in a few steps by com- 


petent mechanics and retails through 
dealers at $17.50. 





Accidents and maintenance prob- 
T ~ C | lems of relatively new model aircraft 
ri=- ontro are expected to be materially relieved 
Aten. by the CAB’s amendment to Part 04a, 

D . ti CAR, providing for additional flight 
emons ra ion tests specifically designed to ascertain 
the reliability and proper functioning 
of the airplane, its components and 
equipment. Under the amendment, 
such tests will be mandatory for all 
airplanes certificated as a type on o1 
after March 15, 1947. The extent of 
these flight tests will depend upon 
the complexity of the airplane, the 
number and nature of new design fea- 





tures, and the record of previous tests 
and experience for the particular air- 


plane model and its components. 
An automatic flight recorder, de- 


signed to provide recorded data which 
will help determine the cause of air- 





ie " ) craft mishaps, as been announced by 

oug uddse abels appear cockeyed, Inventor Walter Beetle designed General Electric. The instrument pro 

Tri-Control that way—move the column to right for left rudder, to left for right 

rudder. Position sketched is for a sideslip—right aileron co-ordinated with the 
column in the right corner for left rudder 


vides easily-read records of a plane’s 
altitude, vertical acceleration, ai 
speed, compass-heading and other op- 
erational data. Through its use, air- 


“hs R try throwing a ball with your right hand and kicking a lines may promote safety and ef- 
football with your left foot at the same time?” ficiency in the air by detecting poss 
reetering on his right foot like a southpaw pitcher, inventor Walter ble dangerous airplane or pilot ten- 
Beetle went through the motions. “Not very graceful, is it?” he asked. dencies before they lead to accidents. 
“Well, that’s what your body does when you co-ordinate hands and feet in When accidents occur, the recorde 
a left turn,” he explained, easing into a more comfortable position. “When furnishes data which may determine 
you bank into a left turn, the top half of your body twists to the left and, the cause of the mishap. 
as you push left rudder, the bottom half of your body twists to the right.” 

Centering all controls in the hands, Beetle believes, will make flying Aircraft smoke detectors, weighing 
easier to learn. “Ninety-nine per cent of everything you do is done with less than 2% pounds, have been de 
your hands,” the Dayton, Ohio, inventor declared, using his own broad veloped for detection of fire in bag 
hands to emphasize the point. “That’s why it’s easier to follow other gage and cargo compartments by the 
people’s movements with your hands.” That, also, is why Beetle is en C-O-Two Fire Equipment Company of 
thusias about Tri-Control, the device he designed to incorporate Newark, N. J. The detectors work on 
aileron, rudder, and elevator controls in a single control column. the “reflection” principle. Whenever 

\ flight in an Aeronca Chief experimentally equipped with Tri-Control smoke appears in a beam of light in 
lemonstrated operation of the unique system. Aileron is applied by turn side the detector, the light is _ re- 
ng the wheel right or left. Forward or back pressure conventionally op flected by smoke particles onto the 
erates the elevator But, to apply rudder, the entire column is pushed face of a photo-electric cell, operating 
right or left audible and visible alarms. Operation 

Since controls operate independently, co-ordination is required in may be tested at any time. 


turns. But to enter a turn, conventional aileron is used and the column, 
at the same time, is moved bodily toward the outside of the turn. Apply- 
ing rudder pressure toward the outside of a turn was puzzling and Beetle 


Fireproof drapery fabrics of asbes- 
tos and glass have been developed by 
the textile division of United States 
Rubber Company for use in airplanes, 
theatres, nightclubs, auditoriums, and 
trains. The new fabrics are said to be 
exceptionally light in weight, have ex- 
cellent draping qualities, and are an 
outgrowth of wartime research on fire- 
resistant materials for industrial use. 


; 


was asked why controls were rigged in this manner. Once more he leaned 
to the left to emphasize his point. “When you roll left aileron,” he ex- 
plained, “the top half of your body twists to the left. Pushing the wheel 
to the right for rudder is the easiest and most natural movement.” 
Although Dayton Aircraft Products Sales, Inc., which manufactures 
Tri-Control, has received many requests for installations, Beetle ex- 
plained the company does not intend to manufacture and install the sys- 
tem. Under present plans, personal plane manufacturers will be licensed 
to make and install the system at their factories. North American Air- 
craft is presently testing the installation in a Navion and the Navy is 
larly-equipped Navion in Pensacola training experiments. 


J.J. 


Standardization of wheels, brakes 
and axles used on all similar types of 
personal aircraft was adopted recently 
by the National Aircraft Standards 
Committee, Eastern Division, which 


ising a sim 
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met in Dallas for the first time as 
guests of the Luscombe Airplane Cor- 
poration. 


DEALER NEWS 


Night instruction for new students 
has opened a new source of revenue 
for Ashburn Flying Service of Hybla 
Valley, near Alexandria, Va. Previous 
to a recent experiment, night flying 
had been given only to students pre- 
paring for commercial licenses. To 
test potentialities of night instruction, 
non-flying Warrant Officer Arthur I. 
Mosier of nearby Fort Belvoir agreed 
to take his instruction at night for a 
private pilot’s license. Mosier soloed 
at night after 8 hours and 40 minutes 
of after-dark dual. The experiment’s 
success convinced Ashburn Flying 
Service that it is practical to instruct 
students at night who cannot get flight 
instruction during the day or over 
week-ends. The Hybla Valley field is 
lighted with low-cost, prefabricated 
runway lights recently introduced by 
the American Gas Accumulator Co. of 
Elizabeth, N. J., and available for run 
ways from 1,800 to 7,000 feet length. 


Hicks Aviation Service, Highland 
Park Airport, Dallas, has had its Er- 
coupe dealership greatly enlarged 
into a factory distributorship covering 
the state of Texas east of the 10Ist 
meridian and including six counties in 
Arkansas. Jerry Hicks, president, 
and George Henderson, sales manager, 
said the firm’s Highland Park installa- 
tion will be enlarged and personnel 
expanded to include a direct factory 
representative. Ercoupes will be de- 
livered from Riverdale, Md., both by 
flight ferry and railroad shipments, 
the latter to be assembled in Dallas. 
QO. S. Barrow is shop superintendent. 
New dealers are being considered. 


Aeronca’s regional sales. schools, 
now being conducted throughout the 
nation, are showing more than 1,200 
distributors the best way to demon- 
strate the utility of the lightplane fo: 
business and pleasure. A sales manual 
complete with charts, graphs and sug- 
gested selling techniques, has been 
supplied all Aeronca dealers for use 
as a text. Meetings are under the di- 
rection of regional sales managers and 
the country has been divided into five 
school districts with the following 
Aeronca personnel in charge of each 
territory: Southwest territory, C. V. 
Davison; Central, F. B. Simmen; 
Southern, J. P. Dean; Eastern, S. F. 
Brody; and Western, W. L. Carson. 


Purchase of Love Service Co., pri- 
vate aircraft maintenance and storage 
concern located on the southeast side 
of Love Field, was announced in late 
March by Southwest Airmotive Co. of 
Dallas. Properties involved included 
a five-year lease on two large hangars 
and 25 acres of adjacent concrete park- 
ing ramps. The new properties will 
augment, rather than replace SAC fa- 
cilities on the opposite side of the field, 
officials said, and indicated several 
shops and departments will be moved 
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across the airport to the newly-ac- 
quired hangars. 


Piper’s first distributor meeting 
since V-J day, held March 25-26 at 
Lock Haven, Pa., was attended by 
nearly 200 distributors and their asso- 
ciates. The two-day meeting included 
open forum discussions on future en- 
gineering needs, management and 
labor relations problems, advertising 
and public relations plans, and othe 
matters affecting Piper’s network of 
53 domestic distributors and 1,500 
dealers. As an interesting sidelight, 
seventeen distributors attended Piper’s 
first meeting in 1936 at Bradford, Pa., 
where Cubs were first built. In 1936 the 
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top Piper distributor sold less than 25 
Cubs during 1946 four distributors 
sold more than 300 Cubs each. 


Four new distributorships have been 
announced by Southwest Airmotive 
Company at Dallas. The Love Field 
firm will represent Champion Spark 
Plug Company of Toledo, Ohio; Air- 
craft Radio Corp., of Boonton, N. J., 
the Banks-Maxwell Propeller Co. of 
Ft. Worth, and Scintilla Magneto Di- 
vision of the Bendix Aviation Cor- 
poration of Sidney, N. Y. The sales and 
service contract signed with Scintilla 
covers Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and part of 
Mississippi. SAC has appointed Air- 


Be AIRCRAPT PARTS, ASSEMBLE 
COMPONENTS & ACCESSORIES 


pruatlable for immediate delivery from stock 









OXYGEN EQUIPMENT 

AQY. AX, Al2, & AN6022 
Regulators 

Gl. D2. Fl, & A4 Bottles 

Kl, & A-13 Gauges 


& 143908 


PROPCLLERS 





CARBURETORS 
PD-12F2, PD-12F5 
PD-12H2, PD-12K¢é 
PT-13G1, PT-13G5 
1900-C PB-3 


C-47, DC-3, C-54, 
DC-4 PARTS & 
ASSEMBLIES 


Bungee-—DC-3 
2116965 

Eng. Mount Boits—DC-3 
1116115, 1117771 

Floor Beam—DC-3 

Heat & Vent—DC-3 
Valves, Ducts, Fittings 

Int. Wrench. Bolts— 
DC-3 & 4 

2076904 thru 2076907 Ser 

NAS-140 thru NAS-150 
Ser 

Landing Gear Bolts— 
DC-3 

AN14-93, 1116409, 

1116410, 1116955, 

1117078, ete 

Motor Mount Tubes—DC3 

Special Screws—DC3 & 4 

1027300 & 1027307 Series 

1027997 & 1029421 Series 

1029679 & 124630 Series 

Shear Bolts—DC3 & 4 

111904 Ser., all dash Nos 

Special Bolts—DC3 


1000402, 1046452, 1117059, 
1131032, 1139096, 1143386, 
1143538, 1205414, 154808, 


2116354 & all dash Nos 


BC-348, BC-221, BC-35% 
BC-733D, BC-1206, BC-438 
SCR-269, SCR-274, et« 


ENGINES 

1830-43, 1830-65, 18 0-97 
2600-13, 2800-43, 2800-31 
1710-81, 1710-99, Rolls 
Royce etc 


FUEL PUMPS 


G-9, G-10, TFD-100 
rFD-&8100. TFD-&8200 
CH-4103-23, Ceco 91038 


GENERATORS 
M-2, O-1, P-1 


INSTRUMENTS 
Complete Inventory of : 
types, including Drift- 
meters B-3 & B-5 


INVERTERS 

MG-149, MG-149F, MG- 
149H, MG-153, and MG- 
153F 


MAGNETOS 
SF1I4LU-7 & SF1I4LU-8 
SF1I4LC-7 & SFIALC-8 
SF9LU-3, -7, & - 
SFI4LN-8, et 
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PROP. FEATHER. 
PUMPS 
54772-2, 54772-21 


IE280, IE521, ete 


PROP. GOVERNORS 
1G8-G23G, 4G8-G15, 
1G8-G13, 4L11, GIJ 
1K11-GOJ, 4K11-GOL 


STARTERS 


G-6, G-6A, E-80, F-2 
JH-3R, JH-4ER, 
JH-5F JH-5B ete 


VACUUM PUMPS 
SP207JA SP2ZLIJA 


119626-610-2 


VALVES 
{V-216H, 3V-217H 
613-2, 613-6, 557-5, et 


WINDSHIELDS PLEX. 


For Aeronca, Cubs, Tay- 
lorcrafts, Stinsons, Cul- 
ver Cadets, Luscombes, 
etc 
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Warehouses: 
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STEERABLE TAIL WHEEL offering positive 
action at any ground speed and full- 
swiveling for moving lightplanes on ground 
or in hangar, has been developed by 
Decker Manufacturing Company, of Los 
Angeles. The company says taxi tests have 
proved it will not go into full swivel with 
out using full rudder and brakes 
when aircraft is intentionaliy ground 
looped up to 90 degrees. Dust-proof pack 


even 


ings protect mechanism from dirt sand 
and grit 

lios with accurate “‘mock-ups” of 

Chief for use in close-ups and other 

production shots The largest 


‘ 


single mass flight to leave the Aeronca 


factory this year was a 16-ship forma 








tion which left in early March for de- 
livery to Wells Aviation Corporation, 


Michigan Aeronca distributor. , 
Exclusive rights to operate a fly- 
ing school at Grand Central Ajir- 


port have been granted to the Boller- 
Sand Ercoupe Flying Club, a new o1 
ganization operated by Dana Bolle 
and Robert C. Sand. Ercoupes will be 
used exclusively. Lear, Inc., has 
a new merchandising sales policy fon 
distribution of aircraft radio which 
provides for a preferred distributor- 
ship with 
distributor op 


arrangement, discounts 
the type of 
eration. No exclusive territories are 
franchised the distributor re- 
quired to handle the Lear line exclu- 
sively. Mustang Aviation, Inc., 
of Dallas was recently named GE air- 
craft radio distributor for a nice chunk 
of North and East Texas. Airadio, 
Inc., of Stamford, Conn., has purchased 


based on 


nor 1s 


an Ercoupe to be used by engineers to 
test equipment under flight conditions. 
Air Associates, 

nto a non-exclusive agreement 
Shell Oil Company, Inc., under 
Air Associates will supply aircraft 
parts and accessories to Shell airport 
throughout the Pacific 
Pacific Airmotive re 

cently renewed its contract with Doug 


Inc., has entered 
with 
which 


dealers coast 


territory 


las Aircraft covering overhaul, repair, 
and general maintenance work on 
Douglas planes. The contract has been 
n effect for almost ten years 

{ fisherman's flight to Puerto 
Penasco, Mexico, has been inaugurated 
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by Hillman Travel Service, Inc., of 
Santa Ana, Calif. Using a twin-engine 
Cessna, the charter service takes down 
parties of four at a flat rate which 
includes the round trip by air, two 
nights at the Hotel Penasco, a private 
boat for a full day’s fishing, fish re 
frigeration, and a Mexico tourist card 
and angling license. To further ac 
commodate sportsmen, all flights are 
nitiated and terminated from the air 

ft ] + 


port of their selection 


Co-ordination of ADMA activities 
was mapped at a recent meeting of 
committee chairmen headed by A. J. 
Weatherhead, Jr., president of Avia 
tion Distributors and Manufacturers 
Association. The following committees 
attended the Cleveland, Ohio, meeting: 

Membership—Chairman, Richard N 
Sensenich Bros.; J. G 


> 
hargve) 
Bomberge - 


Bausher, W. Harris Thurston, In 
Arthur ( Harvey, Air Parts, Inc.; 
W. F. Scott, Jr., Supply Division, Inc.; 
R. B. Kenty, Air Associates, Inc 
Overhead Expense for Distributors 
Chairman, Kar! Ort, York, Pa.; Rudy 
C. Mueller, Omaha Aircraft Co.; F. R. 
Wright, Jr., Van Dusen Aircraft Sup 
plies, Inc.; A. E. R. Peterka, The Lam 
son & Sessions Co 
Government Surplus Chairman, 
William Wynana, Parker Appliance 
Co.; R. H. Jones, Inter City Aviation, 
Inc.; W. I. Spitler, Air Accessories, 


Jr., Willard Storage Battery Co.; Earle 
M. Scott, Scott Aviation Corp.; Frank 
Fisher, Durham Aircraft Service, Inc.; 
Gene P. Robers, The Weatherhead Co.; 
and R. B. Kenty. 

Advertising-Publicity Chairman, 
Ray Snyder, Snyder Aircraft Corp.; 
A. E. R. Peterka; Al Harting, South 
west Airmotive: R. W. Richardson, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; Gene P 
Robers 

Obsolescence Chairman, R. D. 
Hicks; Leslie H. Bowman, Aircraft 
Sales Co.; Faul A. Kennedy, South 
west Airmotive Co.; Lion G. Mason, 
Aviation Supply Corp.; R. G. Riley, 
Thompson Products, Inc.; James E 
Ballard, Jr., Heath Co.; E. E. Thomas, 
General Aviation Equipment Co. 

Merchandising Chairman, T. G 
Tynan, Electric Storage Battery Co.; 
Charles Corwin, Champion Spark Plug 
Co.; Frederick E. Lee, Jr., R. M. Holl 
ingshead Corp.; G. V. Van Dusen, Van 
Dusen Aircraft Supplies, Inc 

Civil Aviation Legislative Council 
Principal, R. V. Trader, Bob Trade 
Aero Supply. Alternate, Earle M 
Scott, Scott Aviation Corp. 

Aircraft Show Chairman, W. F 
Scott, Jr.; T. G. Tynan, Electric Stor 
age Battery Co.; R. B. Kenty; Gene P 
Robers; and C. W. Baker. 

Certification of Aircraft Parts 
Chairman, Ray Snyder; Richard N 
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Aeromotive Corp.; A. E. R. Peterka. 

Aircraft Radio Chairman, Arthu 
Thrun, RCA; James H. Hayes, Wm. J 
Murdock Co.; James Riddle, Hallicraf- 
ters; Charles F. Irons, Snyder Aircraft 
Corp.; and R. B. Kenty. 


PERSONALS 


Lear, Inc., has appointed ANDREW 
W. KORB as sales manager of the 
radio division with ROBERT {¢ 
O’NEIL in charge of home radio sales 
and HENRY J. HAMM in charge of 
aircraft radio sales and services. 

Lt. Gen. BARNEY GILES (Ret.) has 
been elected vice president of Air As 
sociates, Inc. General Giles recently 
became associated with the company 
as director of engineering. ... WIL 
LIAM E. BRIECE is manager of Pa 
cific Airmotive’s branch office at 
Kansas City... . TOM COMPERE, 
former AAF officer, and JAMES ( 
RITTER, former AAF flight instruc- 
tor, are officials of Flight Operations, 
Inc., a new firm specializing in direct- 
ing national and regional aviation 
demonstrations and expositions. . : 
JOHNNY REEVES, formerly man 
ager of Southern Air Services parts 
department, is now SAS field represen 
tative. WILLIAM P. HUXLEY has 
been promoted to sules manager of 
Hamilton Standard Propellers division 








ea 








Inc.; R. D. Hicks, Continental Motors Bomberger; E. T. Syvertsen, Tomp 


Corp.; A. E. R. Peterka son Products, Inc.; Lawrence Zygmunt, of United Aircraft. CECIL O 
Catalog and Sales Literature Stand General Aircraft Supply Corp.; W. F BRYANT is managing PAC’s Fresno, 


Chairman, A. D. Wilcox, Scott, Jr.; Phelps M. Lane, Precision California, branch office. 





New delaxe Grumman “Mallard” joins the luxurious 


BEN 


BRANSOM Charter Service fleet.... 


HE “Mallard” is one of the fastest amphibians in charter service; 

cruises leisurely at 185 miles an hour, and operates with equal 
facility into and out of land and water bases. Its high speed and 
rich interior make it ideal for corporation executives’ use. @ BEN 
BRANSOM Charter Service is one of the very few charter operations 
offering a choice of twin-engine aircraft to meet your particular re- 
quirements. Forget timetables; fly where and when YOU want to go— 
in a Douglas DC-3 airliner whose convertible interior will accommodate 
28 passengers, or fewer in a special “club car” arrangement... in a 
Lockheed 12 which cruises 7 passengers and a pilot at almost 200 
miles an hour... or in the 12-place deluxe “Mallard” amphibian. 
Fully equipped to serve you around the clock, anywhere in the Western 
Hemisphere, for 


business, pleasure BFN BRANSOM . 


or for emergency. LOVE FIELD 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
ZB 4 
J he 
Dixon 4-171 





















Dixon 4-1819 
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. Pilots Save XB-36 
More Bonanzas, Seabees, Stinsons Gia: Ok Gian 


But Lightplane Output Declines Jump During Mishap 


Consolidated Vultee Test Pilots Beryl Erick 


* — - mppec whe sewer = rk ng says Gee , and (aus Green mn Marc 2¢ saved 

, : , wr me Une 1g $6,158,00 alae Army's XB-36 world’s largest and st 
mmber, by skillfully landing it on the ft 

. 5 Bona . Rey Seabe nain gear and nose wheel following ta 
- : - P ae on he right main gear in flight at Fr. Wort They 

ad been radioed permission to abandor 
4 @) necessary but chose nstead 1 

CAA Surveying Owner ae 


Uses of Lightplanes __ Twelve technicians aboard bailed out afte 
l t for reliabl eae 


€ pilots outlined the |! uzards and gave 
care able statistics OM pet 1 choice of parachuting or riding u and nif 
; CAA t ly } f e ‘chutists we ured on landing. They 
. 1 -? ¢ 5) were W I Easley, flig eng R I 
Owners are being asked wha Hewes, flight test engineer; Jim H pow 
1 von ying | plar ery und R. H. Jf 
ISK na P , graphe ill Convair en: Maj; Ss. P. D 


CAA end the two-part p ul card ind L. Clark, Curtiss propeller engineer l 
“ rs Dut t 25 yjured in jumping were | D. Mckache : 
ed cient fealty 1 , W. E. Clegka, instrument recorder: ind B. B 
Gray, power plant i | r 


r 


Written Test Required = faassen ek & ? 
Full Program for SAE wenaer _ ad ca de a Aes 2b 





ce « flig and wed a 
Lightplane Meet, May 1-2 : a ee re m which che sis-cngine XB-36, © 
welg . } we " 
, Pa , f ( w Ww 1 if 
\ ling CAA weig { g. Prod wa 
c | A afety \ iu \ t YB and B x I 
{ i < ta \ ta r 
" x 
. 
Taylor Group May Nine New Members 
\ , 
SAE Presid Revive Production; for CAA Non-Sched 
‘ . > 
be gg coder Wiss will spk Culver Sale Pushed Advisory Committee 
\ New A I < C. G. Taylor, founder of Taylorcrat Au Administrator T. P. Wright is a yur | 
] ( * ind ac g for a group of dist ) ippointment of seven new men bers to the ( 
letunct firn aS pur Acronautics Administration’s Non-Scheduled 
I 1 goodw rivine Advisory Committee They re Olive 
t Mm it 4 hxtur ind work Pp s of Parks, head of Parks Air College, East St. I 
' nay ead a Ww < Ill.: Les] Dox Marsden, Bufta N. Y 
\ \ tor p luctio t the T-Craft service operator; William I Anderson, P 
) t ‘ \ ! Armour & (¢ the meat packer, purchased vania Aeronautics Commission director; Dich 
Tay t la it Alhance, O nd Depew, Connecticut, pioneer private flier; J 
v. » ‘ se a port t t Lay W. Friedlander, Aeronca president and chair 
! pt t of uct man of the AIA’s Personal Aircraft ¢ 
rX-¢ ( \. M MM Ml “ . t all properties of 1 i Don Flower. sales manager of Cx » Aircrat 
\ rt ( I A t ( Aircrat ( p 1 W ic i Corp., and George | Haddaway, editor and 
( h fix ublisher of SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
\ b R ind completed aircraft w Members who are cont uing e « 
yr. % P \ rogre gata pid at About ult t nittee are Fred Weick, Engineering Researc 
\ perty 1 be 1 at press time e fir Corp.; Harry Playtord, St. Petersburg, Fla 
M | it x wit < ince for rf banker ind non-sc eduled pperator; Edward 
( | t xp t ¢ about fhitty Williamson, Seattle private flying en ssiast 
dolla William A. Mara, prominent ghtplane sak 
authority, and B Allison Gillies, San Dieg 
- sulting aeronautical engineer 
° . 
Emphasis on Personal Globe May Survive; 
Planes for AIA Aircraft Cromelin Heads Sales ‘park O 
Show in Chicago, Nov. 1-9 Globe Aircraft, scuttlebutt to the contrary, Bandera Airpa pens 
emerging from the first pains of reorganira~ — With Fashion Rodeo 
\ f \ A SN WV gn pron f working ou 
\ 1 permane pia ptabdle ¢ Dot stock Formal opening of Colonel Jack Lapham’s 
Show { N ( i ind credit Apr 5. Dealers wet famous Bandera Airpark on the Flying | 
N 1 xtra per ¢ t discount in Febru Ranch, 32 miles west of San Antonio, will bs 
Iw indred and forty completed aur featured April 12-14 by a fashion rodeo’ 
w. ( | f i planes were let ’ tf them the 125-hp. mod presented by Neiman-Marcus, stylis Dallas 
IA t ¢ lod tf whi there are 1OW ver 1,100 in cus store, which has chartered a fleet f planes t 
w acti ners ands. The deluxe model has been cut fly leading American sports clothes designers 
( Ba ‘ ‘ inding officer to $4,999.50 and the standard to $4,454. Last writers and sports figures into the dude resort 
‘ f nonth the sale of spare parts netted the con In addition to displays by a bevy of fashionable 
Pacit ) vy a $4,00 pront, acc rd ng to Paul Cr n models, Airpark Manager Johnny Fielder wil 
\ S 1 se { former Georgia Globe distributor Ww ac stage a program including stunt flying, cattle 
us sales manager for t concer roping from airplanes and a hangar dance 
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Airerait 
Finaneing 


Anywhere im U. Ss. A. 
FASTER SERVICE 
LOWER RATES 


for 


INDIVIDUALS © DEALERS © DISTRIBUTORS 
* 


of AMERICA 
rao. es e OD 


Administration Bldg. 
Love Field, Dallas, Texas 


Phone: Dixon 4-228! 


| N Cc oO 


Boatman's Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 
Phone Chestnut 894! 


R 














EXTRA REVENUE 


for 
Airports and Fixed Base Operators 
HUNDREDS of aviation people—maybe thousands—visit your 
fhee or sales room every month. Many of them want to read 
SOUTHERN Fuicnr. If is not sold on the newsstands, so where 
‘ if n to subscribe, than through your 
There is a liberal comn ssion in it for you, and it is all profit 
Furthermore, you do not ave to do any selling. Just display 
i ed ill SoUTHERN FuiGcut poster where people wil 
! will sell themse ve 
W , ; sy On you busin fationery tor commission details 


ome briet instruction 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
Box 750, 190! McKinney Avenue, Dallas, Texas 


fh 


BETTER VALUES 


e AUTO. DIRECTION FINDERS: SCR-269-G, A-1l. Includes Receiver 
BC-433-G, Control Box BC-434, Loep LP-21, Indicator 1-81, Indicator 
1-82, Loop Dehydrator, Inverter MG-149 - $89.50 
e A. D. F. INVERTER: 24 volt, A-1. Model MG-149F - - $14.95 
e SIGNAL CORPS HEADPHONES: Brand new; sponge rubber ear 
cushions, 600 or 8000 ohm impedence. Per pair new -$ 2.49 

used g 1.00 
@ 18-inch extension cord with PL-55 plug, each - - - - =- = $ 85 
e INTERPHONE AMPLIFIER: For any aircraft. Excellent for training. 


Dry cell: no external power needed. Includes T-17 microphone, HS-33 
headphones. Shock-mounted. New - - - - $15.95 
e ARMY AIRCRAFT RECEIVERS: Model BC-946-B. 520 to 1500 KC. 
Includes 6 tubes - - - - = = = = = = = = = - $12.95 
DYNAMOTOR: DM S84 - +--+ ss ec ce ves & « § LF 


All shipments F. O. B. Chicago — 20°) deposit required with all orders 


Dealers: Write for quantity prices! 


ARROW SALES, INC., Dept. S. 59 W. Hubbard, Chicago 10, IlL., SUP-5575 
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AIR AMBULANCE SERVICE * CHARTER SERVICE 








BEECHCRAFT’S 
SENSATIONAL PLANE 
FOR PERSONAL AND 

BUSINESS USE! 





—sr er wr rrr rrr rrr 





Hailed from 
coast-to-coast as the 
postwar ideal in private 
and business aircraft 
the new, all-metal, 


low wing, high 





performance Beechcraft 
Bonanza operates 

as low as one cent 

per mile. Accommodates 
four comfortably in 

its sound-proofed, 
heated and ventilated 
cabin . . cruises at 

172 mph with a range 
of 750 miles. There's 
nothing more to buy— 


just step in and fly! 


$7,975 


Deliveries being made 


ttt ee ee oe 





Priced f.a.f. Wichita 


errr 


YOPILEY. 
pbincragt Sales. Que 


r 





BEECHCRAFT DISTRIBUTORS 
LOVE FIELD * DALLAS, TEXAS 
Paietmenbsemmme Phone 04 2/9] Night L6-2214 
Dallas Sales Rep. 
Shreveport 





Associated with Southwest Airmotive Co. 
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DSM Honors Johnson 


Krick Launches Weather 


Gen. Smith Heads CAP; 
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TAKE-OFF by Pilot William L. 
Campbell at Highland Park Airport in 
Dallas was accomplished from a sled 
towed 30 mph. behind a station wagon— 
550 ft. from start. Wind was 17 
mph. As a result, Edo float installation on 
Luscombe, CAA approval and delivery 
were completed within a few hours. Other- 
wise disassembled plane and floats would 
have had to be trucked to water's edge 
for re assembly there —40 miles from shop 
mechanics and a CAA inspector. 

Squire Haskins P} 


FLOAT 


only 


Second Hughes XF-11 
Ready; New Shooting Star 


I econd Hug XI 


i i < \ idyV ft 
AAF. 1 XI 
w , nop pow 
NY Wa M 1ded 
| ws a ced x 
and a t ¢ i 4 
\ w ] t S Sta 
80} iS grea t OW i sista 
" amag " ‘ ginal P-80. I 
\ pa 1, and al id " and 
1 a wires are « 1W ? € ct 
Wa ec ] ise tak ff and 
yserformanc 
Lock ed Aircrat 4 f i ece ] 
f ype certificate ev sued f a< 
i assene Aris px w a take ft 
\ exc t I fica 
i 1 “ e 4 
i ing a 4 1 . iK< 
tt zg ind apy wa if and 
1 ady ied y are 
1 “A spe } T } y Ng < “ 

i T he i t-f t e Boe 
g YC-97 Stra as bee np d 
esstf y at Sea Only diff ctw ee 

" e X « " tlow 
1 wa i cw add 
c x i weig 719 
I ] \< “ « w 
Wasp Ma ind k " is YC-97A 
I XB x ¢ AAI y 
n ? Ng - x t 78 
g I W 
Tex i T i 4 1 
" g. | veig 
e XB " ’ g $ 
g Pa Ma k 
\ ka : < " ed 1 
Iriver aircra i “ 
w } p | low P sic + B : k 
LaGuardia | 1 ¢ durs, 7 n and 
econd Lieut. ¢ Robert E. Thack 
ind I J M. Ard ha % awarded 
L) i Flying ¢ t cord 
ik r Hawa N 





I hey covered 


a P-82 


miles in 


T win-Mustang 
14 hours 33 


lighting calculator developed 


York in 
the 5,051 minutes 
\ new electric 
by Bell 
at the NACA Langley 


to solve complex supersonic 


Telephone Laboratories is being used 
Memorial Aeronautical 
Laboratory aero- 
sixteenth the time 
It holds 


riving a 


dynamic problems in one 


equired by trained mathematicians 


particular promise as an aid in de 


yrrough and accurate scientific theory tor the 


Bell Opening Dealerships 
for Helicopters; Operator 
Has Nine on Order 


Bell Aircraft Corp as 
dealership to Central Aircraft, Inc., 


awarded its firs 


elicopter 


r 


Yakima, Wash. It covers the states of Was 
ngton and Oregon. Central, which last sum 
mer! conducted in eXtensive helicopter crop 
dusting survey, has taken delivery w 
nachines and has nine more on order, of which 
six are of the agricultural type. Orhe ece 
tary-wing happenings include 
The Helicopter Counc | of the Aircraft I 
lustries Association has issued a tatement ot 
cy urging that existing regulations be 
lapted to permit yperation of elic pter 
1 irea l Counc assured Federal, State 
d il au 1es 1 elicopters will p 
growing an atior vices W 
iximun tf safety and a minimun tr « 
Three " Be 
i\ Dee i i pert 
I he n 2 1 i t 
i p | Provid R. | ¢ ga 
i p who ad 6cra inded <4 € 
Das Alaska i } h Ng € 
( idian f ermen w Wwe } ed 


Feeders Resist ATA 
Absorption; Mitchener 
Resigns as Director 


The Feeder Airl 


! 
temporarily 


Associat pla 
despite resignat 
xecutive director, J. J. Mitchener, and desp 


carry on 


¢ appeal of Jim Ray (Southwest Airway 
disband and transfer feeder line act r 
Air Transport Associati 

FAA members believe at st j e Ray 
proposal be adopted, ATA would eliminate by 
absorption the only scheduled air transport 
organization outside of ATA. FAA has been 
plagued by financial troubles stemming from 
i small members! p and non-payment yf dues 
nd immediate alienation of members’ interests 
as soon as CAB certification is granted, when 
ATA afhliation \ | The feed group 
will probably die on the vine unless membe 

p increases and funds are provided to hire 
in executive lire ind iinta a full 


taffed Washington office 


Roy G. Taylor Heads 
Flottorp Propeller Firm 


Major changes in the ownership of | p 
Manufacturing Company include the election 
tf Roy G. Tayl is preside and asu 
He Ow wns mn Is 9 pe re ft out 
tanding stock. ¢ S. Herrud was elected vic« 
p dent and Otto Norton was amed secre 
tary. Ole Flottorp, company founder and owner 
| 1944, continues a chnical ilta 
Donald B. Miller is chief engineer. The com 
pany manufactures fixed pit and ntroll 
able pitch wood propellers for aircraft engines 
ip to 300 horsepower. A large p f the 
mpany business consists of manufacturing 
complete propeller blades for Beech controlla 
ble-pitch propellers 
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Northrop Turbodyne for 
Jet Wing; P & W Starts 
Gas Turbine Laboratory 


First details of the Nor 


hrop-Hendy “Turbo 
released by Northrop 


Aircraft, Inc., claim that produces more 


irust than any previous aircraft engine The 
' 


s 
} ’ } 
Turbodyne has an axial-flow compressor with 


more than 1,000 airfoil shaped blades. It is said 


have a combustion efhciency of 95-97 per 


cent, and a life of 500 hours at a nozzle tem 


perature of 1,400 degrees Fahrenheit. Engineers 


, , ‘ : 
believe this could be extended to 10,000 hours 
| 


by a slight reduction in temperature. The 


original models failed at rotor speeds « 


ft just 
under 9,500 rpm., but they did not incorporate 
some of the more recent metallurgical develop 
ments. Northrop plans to use the “Turbodyne’ 

an advanced B-35 Flying Wing 

Pratt & Whitney has broken 
first unit of a proposed several million dolla 
Harttord, Conn 


equipment for the new 


ground for 


gas turbine laboratory 
Much of the power 
labor atory Ww I] be obtained fron surplus navy al 
surtace vessels The Wright Cyclone 18BD 


engine, latest in the Cyclone 18 series used 
power the B 4 


29 and other military aircraft, has 


been type certificated at 2,500 hp., and is now 


mn quantity product on It will be used n at 


models of the Lockheed Constellation 
Manufacturers’ shipments of aircraft eng 

n 1946 totalled 43,407 engines valued at $12¢ 
860,393 according e Departmen t ¢ 

ere ©) y 4.88 t ta were ve > 
[ ] r “ « 4.07 “ 
adial engine ind < na 1 sosed 

id turbine type 

Engine t Nor \ if I 

bing p bility f us ga enere 

drive aircraft. Particular atten ’ being 
paid t the adaptation of nuclear energy 
Turbodyne gas turbine Jet and rocket 
r pul sic n dominated the Institute of the Aer 


nautical Sciences’ recent National Aircraft Pro 
, 


sulsion Meetin 


n Cleveland. Fourteen tec! 


8 
ical papers on these subjects were presented 
de Havilland Enterprises reveals that 

we je urbine, ¢ Ghost, develops a Static 

ru tf 5,000 Ibs and i iS ar utpu 
quivalent to 12,000 hp. at 600 mpl 

The J-33 je irbine, designed and developed 
by General Electric, has been assigned to the 


yn Division of General Motors for all 





1] ’ | 
further engineering as well as pr duction All 


son has been the principal supplier of the J-33 


under AAF contract, for the P-80 Allison 
also the princ pal producer of the J-35 TG 
180 axial flow gas turbine for the Republic 
P-84, al ig General Electric retains en 
zg zg I lesig t 





FOUR-JET NORTH AMERICAN XB-45 medium bomber, powered by Allison-built GE 
J-35 turbines, has range of wartime heavies but more payload plus fighter speeds. Pilot 
and co-pilot sit in tandem and 4-man crew has pressurized cabins in nose, pilot bubble 


and tail. 


Span is 89'/2 ft., length 74 ft. % in., and height 25 ft. 


Trim tabs are electrical 


but 95 per cent of energy to move elevator, aileron and rudder controls is done 


by hydraulic boost. 


CAA Cuts Registration Fee 


Fees for recording ownership of aircraft and 
uircraft liens will be reduced on May 1 to $4, 
according to a recent announcement by CAA 
Administrator T. P. Wright. The 20 per cent 


eduction follows close on the heels of a recent 
mmmen lation by the l n ted Pil ts & Me 
unics Association in wh was urged that 
be reduced »incide with similar services 


automobile industry. Estimates indi 


cated that a fee of $5 would be necessary to 


e cost of the aircraft recording serv- 
Wright said, but analysis of actual op 


rating experience has shown that $4 will be 








Now, the neu 


x  b 
BELLANC: 
A great name in aviation since 1907 

1947 BELLANCA CRUISAIR SENIOR. 

Extra power — speed — ef ficiency — beauty — safety. 
Off the ground in 500 feet (no wind). Initial climb 1100 feet per minute. At 
6500 feet you will cruise 600 miles at 165 mph. You will reach 22,500 feet in 
50 minutes. This assures good performance on high altitude fields. Top speed, 
level flight, 169 mph. Dive or glide 218 mph. Cruise for economy at 2000 rpm, 
120 mph. Final approach 65 mph; land at 45 to 50 mph with flaps. 20 new 
improvements. New outside baggage entrance with 110 pounds capacity. New 
electric buff finish. Luxurious interior appointments. If you have a private ticket, 
one hour maximum will check you out. It's that easy to fly. See it — fly it, at 


Weatherly-Campbell MRCRAFT 


Highland Park Airport, Dallas, Texas Phone Dallas operator, Vickery 373 


(North American Photo.) 


CAA Gets 10 VHF 
Range Receiver Sets 


Delivery of ten newly-developed VHF omn 
directional range radio receiving systems was 
announced recently by the Aircraft Radio Cor 
poration of Boonton, N. J 
portant forward step in 


Termed an in 
the development ot 
airline safety devices, the VHF systems are be 
ing installed in the CAA'’s fleet of regiona 
inspection aircraft. Employing the receivers 
flight, CAA communications specialists will 
check orientation and general operation of al 
new omni-directional range stations now being 
commissioned by CAA for navigational use by 
aircraft 
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IT’S LLOYDS 


IN AMERICA 











~—— 
Experienced Counselors 
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Automatic Airway Control Proposes Block 


Signals Similar to Railway Systems 
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distributors, city and state ofhcials, educa 


boards and in the 
lowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ken 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas 


Louis business men have subd 


rs and av 
es of Missour 
ucky, Tennessee, 
und Nebraska. St 


scribed over $76,000 as 


ation groups 


in underwriting guar 


intee for the event 


Brittin Heads Independent 
Airfreight Association 


Col. L. H. Brittin, 


mmercial aviation, has 


| ’ 
one of the early pioneers 


been n amed execu 





ve director of the Independent Airfreight 
Association. H. Struve Hensel, former Assistant 
Sec iry of e Navy, will continue as general 

nsel for the association Colone Brittin 
founded Northwest Airlines and directed its 
levelopment as vice president and general 
nanager for twelve years. He was first chair 
nan of M esota Aeronautics Commission and 
president of the National Association of State 
Aviation Ofhcials 

Trustees of the Airfreight Association ar 
Harry R. Playtord, president, | S. Airlines; 
Robert W. Prescott, president, National Sky 
way Freigh Earl F. Slick, president, Slick 
Airways, Inc.; Charles F. Willis, president, 
Willis Air Service und | L. Grabenstat 
president, Flamingo Air Service. These five lines 
’ uid carry 80 per cent of all freight 
low \ i-certificated carriers 


Frequencies Listed for 
Civilians to Use GCA 
Emergency Landings 


The Civi Acronautics Administration as 
i ced " e VHF frequency of 140.58 
nc now is available for two-way communi 
at civilian aircraft desiring to use Army 


A tac ties in 


time of emergency 


At e same time, GCA installations have been 
juipped for two-way communications on 
} 7 me 1 standard frequency now in us¢ 
»y scheduled carriers. Non-scheduled and pr 


vate pilots can talk directly to GCA operators 


4105 6210 ke, and directions from the 
GCA operators will be relayed by the local 
vilitary « | tower using a frequency be 
tween 200 and 400 ke GCA installations 
ivailabl civil aircraft nm time of emergency 
will be listed in the Airmen’s Guide 

The AAF is about to install the world’s 
f ull-radar airway n Alaska using war 
eve ped rac § radar navigational beacor 


We are set up to put out with fast, 





§2 


courteous, dependable service on any kind of 
aircraft and engine repair work. No job too 


large, none too small. We will guarantee you 
never had a cleaner job done anywhere. Come | 
see us. 


Jacobs Aviation Co. : 


HIGHLAND PARK AIRPORT, DALLAS, TEXAS 


a SORE Se aR EE 








Airmen’s Calendar 


April 23—-CAA Private Flying Forum 
tor Georgia. La Grange 
May 1-2—Society of Automotive En 


gineers Personal Aircraft Meeting, Hotel 
Lassen, Wichita, Kansas 
May Louis Air 
1947, St 
May 12-15 
Airport Executives Convention, Chicago 


9-18—St 
I ouls. 


American Association of 


May 21—CAA Private Flying Forum 
for Mississippi. Jackson 

May 25-June 2—Michigan Aviation 
Week, Detroit 

June 4-5-6—5th Annual Texas Avia 
tion Conference at Texas A. & M. Col 


lege, College Station, Texas 
June 7-8—13th Annual National Au 


Carnival, Birmingham, Ala 











Beacon installations will be made at Shemya, 
Adak, Anchorage, Fairbanks, Nome, Fort Ran 
dall and Point Barrow The AAF has 
turned two GCA sets over to the Coast Guard 
for installation at Port Angeles, Wash., and 
lizabeth City, N. ¢ As soon as Coast Guard 
personnel is trained in their operation, they 
will be available to both military and civil 


aircraft using standard radio equipment in time 


of emergency 





Henry I. Metz, radar specialist at the CAA 
Experimental Station, Indianapolis, has devised 
a plan to produce a graphic record of pips ap 
pearing on a radar scope utilizing equipmen 
similar to that employed in facsimile broad 


casting. It 
tor GCA 


} 
1s expected simplify pr cedures 


operators 


Luscombe Votes More 
Stock; Directors Named 


Luscombe Airplane Corp. stockholders last 


' " , 1 
month voted to increase the firm’s authorized 
12 


capital from one million shares to 1,500,000 
shares of common stock of 50 cents par, and 
elected the following directors: ]. P. Cunning 


ham, Garland, Texas; Commander J]. D. P 
Hoddap, Stratford, Conn.; Capt. Garland Ful 
ton, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa.; L. H. P. Klotz, Dallas; 
John A. Pace, Dallas; Robert Perret, New 
York, and W. C. Scurry, Dallas 
. . 
Mail Losses, Higher 
. 7 . 

Costs Handicap Airlines 

Civil Aeronautics Board figures last mont 
showed revenue passenger miles flown by the <U 


domestic airlines during 1946 increased 76.87 


4 } | 
per cent over 1945, while express ton-miles in 


creased 73.94 per cent and mail ton-miles 
dropped 49.38 per cent. The figures for 1946 
were 5,947,046,724 passenger-miles, 311,388,- 
800 revenue-miles, 38,608,901 express ton 
miles, 32,956,030 mail ton-miles and a revenue 
passenger load factor of 78.74 per cent 

Earlier, CAB had reported a net loss of 
$1,211,299 for the 20 air carriers for the first 
11 months of 1946, as compared with a net 
revenue of $37,226,656 tor the same 1945 
period. Operating expenses were up to $289, 
270,622 as compared with $160,227,837 for 
the 1945 period, and mail revenue was down 
trom $31,271,223 to $17,493,282 
Jacobs Buys Engine Co 

ys Engine Co. 

Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co., of Pottstown 
Pa., has been sold by Barium Steel Corp., to 
A. R. Jacobs, vice president and general man 


ager of the engine firm, for $1,500,000 
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VERNIE ROSS 
Continued from page 8) 

ered by a 17-20-hp., 2-cylinder Law- 
rence engine. Underpowered, it was a 
failure. So for the next ten years 
Vernie stuck to radio work for his 
livelihood. 

Meanwhile, his brother, Harland, 
had met W. H. Bowlus, the West Coast 
gliding enthusiast, and on a trip home 
from California rekindled Vernie’s 
aviation interest. He turned to building 
and designing sailplanes and has been 
at it ever since. In 1935 Vernie started 
his first design, Ranger I, completed 
three years later. Harland had mean- 
while built the Ross-Stephenson sail- 
plane RS-1, which captured second 
place in the Eaton Design Competition 
of 1937. This ship is now owned by 
John Robinson, soaring’s national 








2 champion, and is internationally known 
as the “Zanonia.” A leading figure 
himself, Harland next received a con- 
= tract from the Soaring Society of 
d America to build a sister-ship to RS-1 
id He returned to Wichita Falls so Ver- 
rd nie could help. The result was the Eldorado crowd (above) was typi- 
ry famous “Ibis,” flown for the Society cal. At right is W. B. Rew, Magnolia 
by Lew Barringer, who holds the alti- aviation manager, with his Cessna. 
tude record for two-place ships. Tourists at bottom were at Brady. 
n Vernie now has two new craft. Fol- Se aes 
od lowing his construction of experi- 
mental gliders for the Army during the 
war, he started Ranger II and it was 


inished. It incorporates a new 
wing design used on fighter planes. 
Ranger II hasn’t been thoroughly 

1 so Vernie doesn’t say too much 


recently 
Aerocade Boosts 
Texas Activity 


A 44-plane aerocade made a 
sweeping three-day tour of four- 


testec 


about it. But he expects nothing less 


ional honors for it. 


+ 


than several nat 


Ranger II also has a slotted aileron fon 
slow speed control, an aluminum fuse- 
lage and nylon-covered wing and tail 


teen West Texas towns recently 
to promote personal fiying and 
the annual San Angelo Fat Stock 


assembly. His second new design, Show. Fuel was furnished by 
Magnolia. 

Pilots taking part included 
Sammy Ellington, Dr. R. E. 
Capshaw, E. Y. Murphy, Dale 
Mathis, Tom White, Salty 


Ranger III, is all-metal, with fabric- 
P covered control surfaces and wing 
trailing edge. It’s one-third finished. A 
third craft, R-17, one of the gliders he 





. built for the milit: will be an entrv 
Si yo Saat will be am entzy Sparks, Louis Bergman, H. R. 
a : Calhoun, Bob Reed, L. C. Jame- 
This yea! Vernie Ross will not be son, W. B. Wilson. M. L. Leddy, 
denied. His dream of a national soar- (¢, B Ostrander, Don Kennemer, 
ng meet for Texas will come true W. G. Gould, M. S. Weed, B. F. 
July 4. When it does, he’s determined Harris, Ralph Ellis, Maj. O. D. 
‘ his name will be on a first-place Clark, Ed Williams, Bill Colvin, 
87 snip * * * Buck Jacobs, Roger Livingston. 


Now Offering New Four-Way Aircraft 
Instrument Service ... We are equipped 
to provide this new aircraft instrument repair 


* | GULF AERONAUTICS 


ANNOUNCES 


and supply service: (1) Panel engineering on 
all types of aircraft. (2) Large stock of new 
the instruments on hand for fast delivery. (3) 


, Factory-type repair service. (4) Exchange 
“= NAVION 
wi 


now being demonstrated at 


; MARSHALL'S FIELD 


to “THE DEPARTMENT STORE OF THE AIR” 
ar BUCKNER BLVD., ROUTE 3, DALLAS, TEXAS 
Hunter 8-1278 L.4111 


service, through large stock of serviceable in- 
Write, wire or call today. 


struments. 








INSTRUMENT CO. 


NOW LOCATED AT STINSON FIELD 
PHONE L-2-6534 SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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Automatic Airway Control Proposes Block 


Signals Similar to Railway Systems 
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We are set up to put out with fast, 

courteous, dependable service on any kind of 

9 aircraft and engine repair work. No job too’ | 

large, none too small. We will guarantee you 

never had a cleaner job done anywhere. Come 
\s” see us. 
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Airmen’s Calendar 


April 23—CAA Private Flying Forum 
for Georgia. La Grange. 

May 1-2—Society of Automotive En 
gineers Personal Aircraft Meeting, Hotel 
Lassen, Wichita, Kansas 

May 9-18—St. Louis Air Fair of 
1947, St. Louis 

May 12-15 American Association of 
Airport Executives Convention, Chicago 

May 21 CAA Private Flying Forum 
for Mississippi. Jackson 

May 25-Junme 2—Michigan Aviation 
Week, Detroit 

June 4-5-6—Sth Annual Texas Avia 
tion Conference at Texas A. & M. Col 
lege, College Station, Texas 

June 7-8—13th Annual National Au 


Carnival, Birmingham, Ala 











Beacon installations will be made at Shemya, 
Adak, Anchorage, Fairbanks, Nome, Fort Ran 
dall and Point Barrow The AAF has 
turned two GCA sets over to the Coast Guard 
for installation at Port Angeles, Wash., and 
Elizabeth City, N. ¢ As soon as Coast Guard 
personnel is trained in their operation, they 


will be available to both military and civil 


uircraft using standard radio equipment in time 
of emergency 

Henry I. Metz, radar specialist at the CAA 
Experimental Station, Indianapolis, has devised 
a plan to produce a graphic record of pips ap 
pearing on a radar scope utilizing equipm 
similar to that employed in facsimile broad 
casting It is expected to simplify proce lures 


tor GCA operators 


Luscombe Votes More 
Stock; Directors Named 


Luscombe Airplane Corp. stockholders last 
month voted to increase the firm's authorized 
capital from one million shares to 1,500,000 
shares of common stock of 50 cents par, and 
elected the following directors: J. P. Cunnine 
ham, Garland, Texas; Commander J]. D. P 
Hoddap, Stratford, Conn.; Capt. Garland Fu 
ton, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa.; L. H. P. Klotz, Dallas; 
John A. Pace, Dallas; Robert Perret, New 
York, and W. C. Scurry, Dallas 


Mail Losses, Higher 
Costs Handicap Airlines 


Civil Aeronautics Board figures last mont 
showed revenue passenger-miles flown by the 20 
domestic airlines during 1946 increased 76.8 
per cent over 1945, while express ton miles in 
creased 73.94 per cent and mail ton-miles 
dropped 49.38 per cent. The figures for 1946 
were 5,947,046,724 passenger-m les, 311,388, 
800 revenue-miles, 38,608,901 express ton 
miles, 32,956,030 mail ton-miles and a revenue 
passenger load factor of 78.74 per cent 


Earlier, CAB had reported a net loss of 


$1,211,299 tor the 20 air carriers tor the first 
11 months of 1946, as compared with a net 
revenue of $37,226,656 for the same 1945 
period. Operating expenses were up to $289, 
270,622 as compared with $160,227,837 for 


] 
the 1945 period, and mail revenue was down 


271,223 to $17,493,2 


trom $31,2 82 


Jacobs Buys Engine Co. 


Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co., of Pottstown, 
Pa., has been sold by Barium Steel Corp., to 
A. R. Jacobs, vice president and general man 


ager of the engine firm, for $1,500,000 
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VERNIE ROSS 


Continued from page 8) 
ered by a 17-20-hp., 2-cylinder Law- 
rence engine. Underpowered, it was a 
failure. So for the next ten years 
Vernie stuck to radio work for his 
livelihood. 

Meanwhile, his brother, Harland, 
had met W. H. Bowlus, the West Coast 
gliding enthusiast, and on a trip home 
from California rekindled Vernie’s 
aviation interest. He turned to building 
and designing sailplanes and has been 
at it ever since. In 1935 Vernie started 
his first design, Ranger I, completed 
three years later. Harland had mean- 
while built the Ross-Stephenson sail- 
plane RS-1, which captured second 
place in the Eaton Design Competition 
of 1937. This ship is now owned by 
John Robinson, soaring’s national 
champion, and is internationally known 
as the “Zanonia.” A leading figure 
himself, Harland next received a con- 
tract from the Soaring Society of 
America to build a sister-ship to RS-1 
He returned to Wichita Falls so Ver- 
nie could help. The result was the 
famous “Ibis,” flown for the Society 
by Lew Barringer, who holds the alti- 
tude record for two-place ships. 

Vernie now has two new craft. Fol- 
lowing his construction of experi- 
mental gliders for the Army during the 
war, he started Ranger I] and it was 
recently finished. It incorporates a new 
wing design used on fighter planes. 
Ranger II hasn’t been thoroughly 
tested so Vernie doesn’t Say too much 
about it. But he expects nothing less 
than several national honors for it. 
Ranger II also has a slotted aileron for 
slow speed control, an aluminum fuse- 
lage and nylon-covered wing and tail 
assembly His second new design, 
Ranger III, is all-metal, with fabric- 
covered control surfaces and wing 
trailing edge. It’s one-third finished. A 
third craft, R-17, one of the gliders he 
yuilt for the military, will be an entry 
n tne contests 

This year Vernie Ross will not be 
denied. His dream of 
ng meet for Texas will come true 


a national soar- 


July 4. When it does, he’s determined 
his name will be on a first-place 
shin * . . 
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now being demonstrated at 





Eldorado crowd (above) was typi- 
cal. At right is W. B. Rew, Magnolia 
aviation manager, with his Cessna. 
Tourists at bottom were at Brady. 


(Magnolia Photos 
by Hunt Guitar.) 


Aerocade Boosts 
Texas Activity 


A 44-plane aerocade made a 
sweeping three-day tour of four- 
teen West Texas towns recently 
to promote personal flying and 
the annual San Angelo Fat Stock 
Show. Fuel was furnished by 
Magnolia. 

Pilots taking part included 
Sammy Ellington, Dr. R. E. 
Capshaw, E. Y. Murphy, Dale 
Mathis, Tom White, Salty 
Sparks, Louis Bergman, H. R. 
Calhoun, Bob Reed, L. C. Jame- 
son, W. B. Wilson, M. L. Leddy, 
C. B. Ostrander, Don Kennemer, 
W. G. Gould, M. S. Weed, B. F. 
Harris, Ralph Ellis, Maj. O. D. 


Clark, Ed Williams, Bill Colvin, 


Buck Jacobs, Roger Livingston 





Factory-type 


struments. 


Now Offering New Four-Way Aircraft 
Instrument Service ... We are equipped 
to provide this new aircraft instrument repair 
and supply service: (1) Panel engineering on 
all types of aircraft. (2) Large stock of new 
instruments on hand for fast delivery. (3) 
repair service. (4) Exchange 


service, through large stock of serviceable in- 
Write, wire or call today. 


INSTRUMENT CO. 








MARSHALL'S FIELD 


“THE DEPARTMENT STORE OF THE AIR™ 
BUCKNER BLVD., ROUTE 3, DALLAS, TEXAS 
Hunter 8-1278 L-4111 


NOW LOCATED AT STINSON FIELD 
PHONE L-2-6534 SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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Verna Burke, CAA inspector at Miami, 
was show announcer. 

Marge Hurlburt of Painesville, Ohio, 
flying a surplus Corsair, headlined the 
show with a series of officially-clocked 
speed dashes which averaged 337.635 
mph. for a new international women’s 
record. Jacqueline Cochran established 
the old record of 292.271 mph. in 1937 
Other events included a 65-hp. airplane 
race with Carolyn Cullen, Pittsfield, 
Mass., Anne Shields, Jacksonville, ani 
Marjorie Koderich, Tampa, copping 
first three places in that order. Betty 
Skelton of Tampa won a free-for-all, 
followed by Helen Greinke, Blooming 
ton, Ill., and Ruth Hubert, Tampa 
Kaddy Landry, Miami, won aerobatic 
honors, with second and third going to 
Betty Skelton, Tampa, and Ruth Hu- 
bert, Tampa. A BT-13 race was won 
by Jane Page, Chicago; Kaddy Landry 
and Ruth Hubert. Mildred Caldwell, 
Miami, and Dorothy Swain, Asheville, 
N. C., performed flying clown acts, and 
a 1910 pusher was flown by Jean 
Broadhead of Denver. 

Meeting simultaneously in Tampa, 





FIRST ANNUAL MISSISSIPP! INDOOR AIRCRAFT SHOW was held recently in the 
Heidelberg Hotel at Jackson under Chamber of Commerce auspices, with C. A. (Bud) 


Moore, director of the Mississippi Aeronautical Commission, as chairman. On display the Florida State Council of NAA 
were a Seabee, Cub Cruiser and trainer, Cessna 120 and 140, Aeronca and Ercoupe. All elected J. Rex Farrior, Tampa, presi- 
mechanics donated their time in setting up the aircraft. dent: E. J. Pinaire, Tampa, secretary- 


treasurer, and Ofen F. Sellers of Talla 
hassee, O. L. Sands of Orlando, J. K 


99’ers Stage First All- Woman Air Show in Florida oio80° Fie apn Mal ot 


Women fliers took over Tampa, aerobatic champion, was selected as Jacksonville, and N. G. Hutchinson of 
Florida, last month with the first All- “aviation’s man of distinction,” and Hollywood, vice presidents. Retiring 
Woman Air Show at Peter O. Knight gatherings of 99’ers from everywhere president G. Wayne Gray of Orlando 
Airport, a ceremony in which Beverly Mrs. Gladys Pennington of Miami was and R. E. Burritt, executive secretary, 


¢ councilors. 


Howard of Orangeburg, S. C., national! general chairman of the event and were retained as national 


=Willard= 








WHEN QUALITY & SERVICE COUNT, 
YOU CAN RELY ON AIR ACCESSOR- 
IES TO FURNISH THE BEST 
PRODUCED 


AIR ACCESSORIES. INC. 


1400 HENDERSON ST BOX 1326 


FORT WORTH. TEXAS 
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SKY'S THE LIMIT 


(Continued from page 42) 
radio beam and then we wouldn’t have 
drifted at all. But it is a nuisance to 
ride along wearing a headset all the 
time. Our battery had been weak that 
morning anyway. That’s what got us 
into trouble. 


Explanation 

Our article last month, “Too Many 
Middlemen in Aviation,” brought us 
a storm of protest from people who 
consider themselves as middlemen. 
None of those who wrote or talked to 
us is actually a “middleman.” Those 
we referred to are people who per- 
form no important service, or have no 
substantial investment, but who final- 
ly extract a considerable part of the 
actual delivered aviation 
equipment. We did not mean legitimate 
distributors and dealers. *®* *® ® 


price of 


Tennessee Operators Agree 
on Bureau Aid But 
Differ on Rule Change 


By GENE SLACK TEAGUE 

The Tennessee Flight Operators last 
meeting, held in Nashville, ended with 
few results other than to help the 
State Bureau of Aeronautics formu- 
late policy. The mere fact that op- 
erators have an association and regu- 
lar meetings indicates co-operation. 
But complete co-operation is far from 
being achieved. One doubts if it ever 
With aviation at one of the 


most critical points in its history co- 


I 
Will De 


operation has been recognized by com- 
petition as a must. The railroads have 
gotten together. So have bus lines. The 
airlines are approaching it. But not 
some of the operators. Unless selfish 
ones can see some individual gain in 
a project they reject it. 

This was indicated in a discussion 
and vote on the present CAA ruling 
that no written test or ground school 
be required for a private pilot’s license. 
All agreed that more rigid control is 
needed, that present methods are un- 
satisfactory, even to the point of en- 
dangering future flying. But when it 
came to a vote only a smattering 
voted in favor of asking for a change. 
Buck Frame, of Chattanooga, voted 
for more rigid rules because he would 
rather suffer a slight loss now for the 
future well-being of aviation. 

Fighting the CAA’s and airlines’ 
move to make aviation gasoline taxa- 
tion entirely federal, and to eliminate 
state taxation, the Tennessee Bureau 
of Aeronautics issued a statement last 
month refuting Glenn L. Martin’s 
testimony before the Aviation Subcom- 
mittee Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee that “some 
states already are levying taxes of 
much as 7 cents a gallon on aviation 
gasoline, not a cent of which finds its 
way into the safety program.” In reply 
the Bureau offered the following fig- 
ures of expenditure of Tennessee’s 7 
cents a gallon gasoline tax: 

1. Into research at the Institute of 
Aviation Psychology at the University 
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of Tennessee, the Bureau put $37,000 
in the interests of safety. 

2. Believing that education is one 
of the greatest of safety factors, the 
state granted $287,156 to aviation ed- 
ucation in colleges and high schools. 

3. Into the building and improve- 
ment of airports went $967,499, over 
and above the half of the tax which 
automatically returns to the airport 
where it is collected. 

4. Add to this recent limited allo- 
cations for air-marking programs and 
installation of weather teletypes. 


In an effort to combat the “starving 
conditions” encountered at most air- 
ports, Southern Air Services in Mem- 
phis has installed an attractive snack 
bar, serving short orders, sandwiches, 
coffee and light pastries. Box lunch- 
es to take along are available. 

Airports slated for safety improve- 
ments within 18 months include Tri- 
City, Memphis, Knoxville, Nashville, 
and Chattanooga. Improvements will 
be the addition of localizers, glide 
path markers, compass locators and 
approach lights. 
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PAN-AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE, Dept. SF 
12021 Ventura Blvd. « NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


PILOTS, HERE IT1S...... 
LONGINES-WEEMS 
SECOND SETTING NAVIGATION WATCH 
This is a Longines Wittnauer product 
equipped with a sweep second-hand. The 
rotary verge ring permits setting the sweep 
second-setting hand to exact minute—elimi- 
nating the ‘“‘blind minute.” Steel case $43.75 ; 
Gold filled $49.75, Fed. Tax included. 
METEOROLOGY for AIRMEN (Zweng), $3. 
AERONAUTICAL TRAINING (Zweng). 
Prepares for Private and Commercial Rat- 
ing. $3 postpaid or C. O. D. 
AIRCRAFT & ENGINE MANUAL (Zweng), 
$3 postpaid or C. O. D. 
FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR (Zweng), $3 
OTHER NEW EQUIPMENT: Air Force 
Type Dead Reckoning Computer, $2; Airline 
Log Book, $2; Air Navigation Log, $2; 
Weems Nav. Plotter, $2; Dalton VII Nav 
Computer, $5; New Dalton Navigation 
Computer (Type E-6B), 
$10 











BROAD and NELSON 


ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, 
PLANNERS 
Succeeding Thos. D. Broad, Architect 


for Dallas Air Terminal, Love Field; 
for Gregg County Air Terminal 


Burt Bidg. DALLAS R-4768 


Chronographs & Precision Watches 


REPAIRED 


by expert, experienced repairmen. Work 
guaranteed. Estimates given. Ship to 


ARTHUR BLATT 


19 West 44 St. New York 18, N. Y. 
See SOUTHERN FLIGHT for references. 








NEW LOW PRICE! 


Famous AIRLINE MAP CASE was 
$9.75, now $7.50, post paid. Roll type. 
Handles any map. Send check or money 
order to 


LINDSEY AIR RADIO, INC. 


Municipal Airport Wichita, Kansas 














What do you want fo sell? 
e@ If you don’t want it somebody 
else probably does, and is willing 
to pay for it. Advertise it here 
for only $8 a column inch (2 3/16 
in. x | in.). Substantial discounts 
for 6 and 12 ads a year. 








MULTIFORM PRODUCTS 
BENDERS — VISES — DIE SAWS 


Complete Line of Self-Cleaning and Tubular 
Punches and Steel Rule Dies for cutting 
gaskets, cleth, leather and wood parts, etc. 


J. A. RICHARDS CO. 





Kalamazoo 13F, Mich., Dept. S 








NOW! Hercules “T” Hangars 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
42’ x 28’ x 10’ 


Structure $§ 67 $ 21 Aluminum 
Only 295 or Plasteel 
: Covered 
Based on 6 Units 


AIRPORT EQUIPMENT CORP., Dept 2 
664 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11 








BE MODERN 


Light Your Airport. Conform to 
V. A. Requirements. 


New, low-priced airport lighting 
equipment can light 2,500 ft. of 
runway for $400. Semi-portable, 
110 volt, 2 conductor. No expen- 
sive installation; just plug it in wall 
socket. Immediate deliveries. 


Hart Bowman 


9603 Overiake, Dallas, Texas 
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WV? back in 1930. the first 
Learavian appeared. In no time 


at all it was the private pilots’ pride, 


And its been aces high ever since 


Today's Learavian is the latest of 


this long distinguished line. It’s the 
super-portable for pilots, reflecting 
every advance that radio has made. 
It covers three bands, range and con- 
trol towers, broadeast and aircraft 
communication. It works on the 


ground and in the air with its built-in 
















loop. or with a plug-in outside an- 
tenna. There's a built-in speaker, or 
you can plug in earphones when you 
prefer. And the power can be AC, 


DC or the self-contained batteries. 


All in all it’s a heap of fine, efficient 
aireraft radio packed into 14 Ibs. 3 oz. 
Let us send you all the particulars 
about it. Write: LEAR, Incorpo- 
rated, Aviation Radio Sales. 110 lonia 


Ave... N. W.. Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


ps, 
yk 
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Voie Humpty Dumpty’s willing helpers who found 

themselves stopped cold by a lack of serviceable parts, 
the best of mechanics and craftsmen are looking straight at 

trouble when exactly the right parts are not available. That’s 





why experienced flyers and maintenance men of two 
continents turn to Southwest Airmotive year after year—because 
for more than 12 years SAC has anticipated their wants and 


needs, with an unparalleled stock of the world’s finest parts and accessories. 





To put your plane—or your customers’ planes—in top shape for the 
hard-flying, far-flying summer months, do as the old-timers do. . . turn to 


the Southwest Airmotive Sales Division for the best—and you'll find it! 


{irmotr 
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that at Southie 









LOVE FIELD *® DALLAS 


For Sales, "Phone D4-5272 


Look For the 4-S Shield—Symbol of See niin eens 
SAC SALES AND SERVICE SYSTEM CAA Approved Repair Station No. 195 





















